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The Fear of the Lord and of the King. .4 Sermon, preached 

‘ an the Parish Church of St. Botolph, without Bishopsgate, 
on Sunday, February 23, 1817, after thanks had been 
returned to Almighty God for his late merciful preservation of 
the Prince Recent from the outrageous and desperate 
Attempts against his Person, as he passed from the Parliament 
House, on Tuesday the twenty-eighth day of January.. By 
Richard Mant, D. D. Rector of the Parish, and Domestic 
Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo. 
Pp. 23. Rivingtons. 


In a modest address, Dr. Mant dedicates this Sermon to his 
parishioners, and we venture to assert, that there is not a man 
among them who-may not become wiser and better by an 
attentive perusal of it. Much has been said, since the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution, of the rights of man; and 
very little of his duties. The popular demagogues of the day, 
indeed, seem to think that one great right of man is, to be 
exempted from the observance of all duties. The French 
Revolutionists, who hada tolerably ‘correct knowledge of 
mankind, proceeded methodically, and began by eradicating 
all fear ef God from the minds of the people, as.a necessary 
preliminary to the eradication of all fear of ihe King. In 
short, so-long as men faithfully discharge their duty to God, 
they continue quiet, peaceable, and orderly, members of 
No. 232, Vel. 53, September, 1817. B 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


. society. But that once neglected, or forgotten, their duty to 


their King and to their fellow-creatures ceases to have any 
weight withthem. They no longer acknowledge any restraint, 
but become “ fit for treason, stratagem, and spoil.” 

The Sermon before us, which contains much excellent 
matter compressed into a very small compass, teaches men 
their duty to God, to their King, and to the community in 
which they live. It shews them, from the highest of all pos- 
sible authority, that the senseless jargon which knaves retail 
to fools, at popular meetings, is contradictory to the revealed 


will of the Almighty. 
Dr. Mant opens his discourse by the anticipation of a 


popular objection to political sermons. 


* Political discussions, to speak generally, are of all subjects the 
least proper for a christian minister to propose to the consideration of 
a christian congregation. The struggles of conflicting parties, the 
interests which they are often intended to promote, and the passions 
which they actually inflame and propagate, have little in common 
with those more sacred lessons, which we are commissioned to 
inforce, and to which it is, especially in this place, your business to 
attend. When we approach the Almighty God in his own more 
immediate dwelling place, we must, according to the spirit of the 
admonition, ‘ put off our shoes from off our feet, for the place 
wheseon we stand is holy ground.’ 

‘© But there is one topic, connected with political discussions, 
which the christian minister is at all times warranted, both by the 
reason of the thing itself, and by the precepts and examples of Holy 
Scripture, in bringing before the thoughts of his people : and there 
are times, when an inattention to that topic may be construed into a 
dereiiction of his duty, an ignorance or a disregard of the nature of 
the commission with which he is intrusted, and an indifference to the 
best interests of those ‘ for whose souls he is bound to watch as one 
that must give an account.’ 

‘¢ To lay deep, and broad, and strong, the foundation of human 
duty, and upon that foundation to assist in erecting a superstructure, 
which shall be ezpable of withstanding the descending rains, the 
beating winds, and the overwhelming floods of those temptations, by 
which man js. at all times liable to be assailed; is the task in which 
we are engaged: a task, no less various and manifold than the extene 
sive range of duty, which mankind are required to perform. What- 
ever be the obligations in a religious, in a moral, in acivil, in a 
social view, which are binding upon mankind, those obligations it is 
the business of the ministers of the Gospel to teach, to explain, and 
to incuicate.” 


This is a clear distinction, between politics, commonly so 
called, which involves the contentions of parties; and the 
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civil duties of every member of a community, prescribed by 
the Creator of the world. ‘The one is an unfit subject for the 
pulpit ; while nothing can be more fit or proper for discussion 
there than the other. Proceeding to comment on the text, 
(from Prov. xxiv. 21,) the worthy preacher observes ;— 


«¢ « My son,’ saith the wise instructor, in my text, ‘ fear thon the 
Lord and the King; and meddle not with them that are given to 
change ;’ an admonition very comprehensive in its extent, and very 
important in its nature and consequences, exhibiting a summary of 
_ those principles and of that conduct, which, as a general rule, are 
best calculated to preserve the happiness of men in their civil and 
social relations: an admonition too, let it be observed, not confined 
to the Proverbs of Solomon, or to the precepts of the Old Testament, 
but solemnly inculcated likewise by our blessed Lord and bis Apostles, 
and incorporated into the commandments of the New Testament. 
To ‘render unto Cesar the things which are Czsar’s,’ as well as 
‘unto God the thing which are God’s;’ to ‘ fear God,’ and to 
‘honour the King,’ and to be ‘ subject to the higher powers, duly 
and legally constituted, in that country to which he belongs, is the 
duty of achristian. Such, if I may so express myseif are the politics 
of the Gospel: conspiring with every other precept in the evangelical 
code, to promote the ‘ glory of God in the highest, peace on earth, 
and good-will towards men.’” 


Dr. Mant then divides his subject into three portions, which 
inculcate, Ist. A religious principle, expressed by “ the fear 
of the Lord;” 2ndly. A principle of loyalty to our legitimate 
rulers, signified by ‘“ fearing the King;”’ and 3dly. An 
attachment to the laws and constitution of our country, and 
an indisposition and repugnance to innovation, agreeably to 
the caution that we ‘ meddle not with them that are given to 
change.” 


** And first, the text admonishes us to ‘ fear the Lord,’ or to 
cultivate a religious principle as the guide and controller of our con- 
dact. This principle consists in regarding Almighty God, as the 
Creator, the Preserver, and the Governor of the Universe, and of 
course as invested with all the attributes, such as omnipotence, 
omniscience, omnipresence, which are requisite for those purposes ; 
in regarding Him as. our lawgiver and ruler, and consequently as 
intitled to our obedience ; and in regarding Him as our fature judge, 
as ‘ the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him,’ and the punisher 
of them that seek Him not. 

‘< From these different views of Almighty God, result the most 
satisfactory reasons for our cultivation of a religious principle, and 
our aitention to ¢ the fear of the Lord." 

‘* For, first, this is the only principle, which is qualified to 
operate upon us at all times, and under all circumstances; in the 
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darkness of midnight, as well as during the splendour of noon-day 
in the privacy of the most sequestered retirement, as well as in the 
eye and observation of the world. Numberless are the situations, in 
which the bad passions of our nature will break out and usurp the 
ascendency, unless restrained by the operation of an unintermitted 
controul. Nor does any such controul exist but in the sense of an 
all-seeing Providence ; of a Being, of whom we are persuaded that 
‘ he hath searched us out and known us; that he knoweth our down- 
sitting and our up-rising; that he is about our path, and about our 
bed, and spieth out all our ways; that there is not a word in our 
tongue, but he knoweth it altogether, and that he even understandeth 
our thoughts long before.’ 

** Again. this is the only principle, from which is derived an 
infallible rule of conduct, ‘ Fear God,’ saith the wise man in another 
place, ‘and keep his commandments :* intimating that no fear of 
God is of a proper character, which does not produce the fruit of a 
dutiful and cordial obedience. Worldly maxims, proceeding as they 
do from an impure source, are apt to partake of that impurity: the 
conduct founded on those maxims is often, not to say most com- 
monly, ambiguous, erroneous, or vicious. But the commandments 
of the Lord, like their spotless Author, are themselves ‘ holy, and 
just, and good.’ ‘ The Jaw of the Lord is an undefiled law, con- 
verting the soul; the testimony of the Lord is sure, and giveth wis- 
dom unto the simple: the statutes of the Lord are right, and rejoice 
the heart ; the commandment of the Lord is pure, and giveth light 
unto the eyes: the fear of the Lord is clean, and endureth for ever ; 
the judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous altogether. More 
to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold ; sweeter 
also than honey and the honey-comb.’ Established on the broad and 
comprehensive basis of not only ‘ eschewing evil,’ but of ‘ abstaining 
from all appearance of it,’ of not only ‘ keeping innocency,’ but of 
actively practising the most extensive good, they supply us with the 
sole security from material error, and are alone uniformly conducive 
to the virtue and happiness of mankind. 

‘* Again, this principle may be considered as connected with the 
assured hope and prospect “f an adequate reward. You can think of 
no recompense, which it isin the power of man to bestow upon ser- 
vices however meritorious, but that it is deficient in some important 
particular, It is uncertain, or it is of little substantial value, or it is 
unsatisfactory in the enjoyment, or it is cloving from satiety, or it is 
at the best, transitory and perishable: besides, that human distinc- 
tions are often conferred on those who deserve them not, not unfre- 
quently on those who deserve a very different portion. But in every 
imaginable view the recompense, promised to those who fear the 
Lord, is free from all exception. As by the commandments of the 
Lord is his servant taught, so in every respect it may be affirmed, that 
‘ in keeping of them there is great reward.’”’ 


Dr. Mant lastly proves, under this division of. his discourse, , 
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that as they who obey the Lord are sure to be rewarded, so 
they who disobey him are sure to be punished. Having placed 
this in the clearest point of view, so as to flash conviction on 
‘every mind, he proceeds to the second division. 


‘© We pass on then from ‘ the fear of the Lord’ to ‘ the fear of 
the King :’ a duty, which comprises in one word several important 
particulars; such as reverence for his office, respect for his person, 
contributions for the support of his dignity, prayers for his welfare, 
submission to his authority, obedience ‘tov the laws, of which he is 
charged with the execution. All of these are required by the relative 
situations, which are occupied in society by the ruler and the 
subject ; and they are such expressions of fear or honour, as the 
Scriptures plainly recugnize and prescribe. 

‘* Are we questioned concerning the reasons and motives, which 
should induce us to show these marks of honour to our ruler? Such 
reasons may, I think, be easily laid before you ; and they possess all 
the cogency derived from considerations both of private and of public 

ood. 
oe First, and above all, we are to fear and honour the King, fora 
reason to which I have already alluded: namely, because the word of 
God most unequivocally declares it to be our duty ; and represents 
honour to the sovereign as inseparable from the fear of God.’ ‘ Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers,’ saith St. Paul to the 
Romans, ‘ for there is no power, but of God: the powers that be are 
ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power resisteth 
the ordinance of God :’ and again, ‘ Ye must needs be subject not 
only for wrath, but also for conscience sake :’ and again, ‘ For this 
cause pay ye tribute also, for they are God's minsters.'’ And in his 
pastoral directions to Timothy, he says, ‘ I exhort that, first of all, 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men, for Kings, and for all that are in authority :’ and in 
instructions of the same character, and to.a similar effect, he enjoins 
Titus, ‘ Put them in mind to be subject to principalities and powers, 
to obey magistrates.’ And to the same effect are the admonitions of 
his brother in the apostleship, ‘ Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord's sake ; whether it be unto the King as supreme, 
or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the punish- 
ment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do well. For so 
is the will of God, that with well-doing ye may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men: as free, and not using your liberty for a 
cloke of maliciousness, but as the servants of God.’ If a conscien- 
tious believer in Holy Writ desires a motive to encourage him in the 
observance of loyalty towards the constituted authorities of his 
country, he will doubtless perceive it in such precepts and admonitions 
as these. A man may, indeed, profess and call himself a believer, 
and yet deny that loyalty to his sovereign is a bounden and indispen- 
sable duty. But with equal justice may he deny it to be his duty, to 
be merciful and compassionate, chaste and temperate, bonest, and 
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just, andtrue. If murder, or adultery, or theft, or false-witness, 


is forbidden by the commandments of God; then also is forbidden 
dishonour of our sovereign, whether in the form of irreverence for 
his office, or disrepect towards his person, or contempt of his autho- 
rity, or under any other modification, under which such dishonour 
can be shown. If * love to our brethren’ is inculcated by God's 
commandments; then also is it commanded that we ‘ honour the 
king.’ 

. A second reason to confirm us in this our duty shall be stated ; 
that, if we do not perform it, we are amenable to punishment. This 
inference, indeed, follows from the general consideration, that 
punishment is the wages of every breach of God’s law. But more 
than this: against disloyalty and disobedience punishment is specially 
denounced. For what saith the Apostle? =‘ Whosoever resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordiuance of God, and they that resist shall 
receive to themselves damnation :’ that is, they shall be judged and 
punished by the magistrate; or if they escape the magistrate, they 
shall be visited by the just judgment of God. And again, ‘ If thou 
do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain ; 
for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath on him 
that doeth evil." Vengeance then is delegated to the legitimate sove- 
reign, the sword of justice is deposited in his hands, for the avowed 
purpose of dispensing punishment to those who despise his authority, 
and violate the established Jaws. Nor Jet the ‘ presumptuous and 
self-willed,’ that ‘ despise government, and speak evil of dignities,’ 
suffer themselves to be deluded by the belief, that if for righteous 
purposes God may suffer them to escape the visitation of human 
justice, they are likewise secure from the divine. The vengeance of 
God may sleep, but it will awaken. And doubtless the day will 
come, if not in this world, yet in another, when the Lord ‘ shall 
render unto every man according to his deeds,’ and ‘ he that hath 
done evil shall receive for the evil that he hath done.’ 

‘* A third reason for conducting ourselves with due reverence and 
submission towards our lawful ruler is the counterpart of the pre- 
ceding. ‘There is no sin denounced in Scripture, as deserving God's 
indignation and punishment, but that his favour and blessing are 
expressed or implied upon the opposite virtue. If ‘ they who resist 
shall receive unto themselves damnation,’ or judgment from the 
hands of God, it is a reasonable inference, tliat they, who resist not, 
shall both escape that judgment, and shall receive a benediction at 
his hands. Besides, that the Gospel enjoins us to be subject, ‘ for 
conscience sake,’ ‘ for the Lord's sake,’ ‘ as the servants of God.’ 
Submission, therefore, if practised according to the rules of the 
Gospel, must be practised upon these principles. And where these 
principles actuate the conduct, according to the gracious covenant of 
the Gospel, they entitle us to an everlasting reward. And let me not 
here omit to notice, that as pride, that most noxious and hateful 
affection of the human heart, is always in truth the instigator of dis- 
obedience and rebellion, so the most sure preservative of submission 
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and obedience is humility, the foremost of christian graces. that 
quality, which, when Satan fell from heaven, preserved the angels 
of God io their allegiance and in consequent felicity: chat quality, 
tian which no one will be more efficacious in introducing ‘ the -pirits 
of just men made perfect’ into the socicty of the angels in heaven. 
‘ Before honour is humility.’ ” 









































This duty is further enforced by authorities from Holy Writ, 
contained in the writings of the Apostles. It would be a 
work of supererogation in us to add any thing to the argu- 
ments adduced by the pious and able preacher, as we could 
add nothing to the force of his reasoning. 


‘< Added to these positive admonitions, we are to consider, thirdly. 
and lastly, the negative exhortation, that we ‘ meddle not with them 
that are given to change:’ or that we participate not in the schemes 
of those, who, from a discontented temper, or a mind delighting in 
novelty, are fond of trying experiments and producing alterations in 
religious and political establishments. The prohibition is intimately 
associated with the preceding precepts, and is, indeed, one of the 
strongest safeguards for the observance of those duties which they 
injoin. In a well-constituted church a spirit of innovation has a 
natural tendency to introduce, in some persons, indifference to reli« 
gious ordinances and to the pure worship of God; in others, false 
doctrine, heresy, and schism; in others, again, an abandonment of 
all religious feeling and sentiment. profaneness, infidelity, blasphemy, 
‘ hardness of beart, and contempt of God's word and commandment,’ 
In a well-constituted state the like spirit, operating upon political 
questions, tends to generate disloyalty, disaffection, turbulence, sedi- 
tion, privy conspiracies, and rebellion ; and in the end, their necessary 
consequences, bloodshed and conflagration, devastation and general 
anarchy. Partial modifications of existing establishments may occa+ 
sionally be requisite, and may profit in the hands of temperate, con» 
siderate, well-informed, and well-intentioned men. But projects of 
fundamental alteration, conceived by ignorance or prejudice, cons 
ducted by weak or designing men, prosecuted with turbulence, 
violence, and outrage, and sanctioned only by the usurped authority 
of self-constituted lawgivers and sovereigns,. can have no other pro 
bable termination than in the ruin of the projectors themselves, in 
the confusion aid misery of the commonwealth, and in a general 
subversion of every ‘ praise,” and of every ‘ virtue,’ together with 
the fear of God and of the King. 

*¢ Such results were witnessed in times not long past, and in a 
neighbouring country: and must still doubtless live in the recollection 
of most of us. Such results we bad then cause to dread in our own 
country, when the blessing of God upon the exertions of the religious 
and the loyal amongst us interposed and bore away the storm. 
Whether we are at this time to endure the evils, from which we were 
then happily delivered; that Being, who alone has power to deter- 
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mine, is alone able to foresee. But the signs of the times are awful : 
and they impose the duty upon all, who bave the opportunity and 
ability, of endeavouring to counteract the designs ot the malicious, 
and to enlighten the understandings of the deluded; to press upon 
the minds of the thoughtless and the ignorant a sense of their social 
obligations, and to strengthen it above ali by the sanctions of religion ; 
and to convince them that relief from present sufferings, and the 
enjoyment of future prosperity here and of happiness hereafter, are 
most surely to be attained, not by assuraing to themselves functions, 
for which God hath not designed them by nature, nor fitted them by 
education, and which by his revealed will and word he doth not 
authorise them to discharge; but by leading a quiet, a peaceable, 
and contented life in that state to which it hath pleased Him to call 
them; by exercising themselves ‘ in all godliness and honesty ;’ in a 
word, by ‘ fearing the Lord and the King, and meddling not with 
them that are given to change.’ 

‘* And would to God, that they, who are desirous of effecting a 
ehange in our religious and civil establishments, would lay their first 
principles of reformation, not in abstract speculations about the rights 
of men, but in practical reflections upon their duties ; not in the 
theories of visionary philosopbists, but in the commandments of the 
Word and Spirit of God! We should then, indeed, all of us find 
much that required reformation, and of which the reformation would 
be abundant in blessedness to others as well as to ourselves. We 
should find many bad passions to eradicate from our hearts, many 
sinful habits to correct in our practice, much lukewarmness to be 
excited to animation in the concerns of religion, much indifference 
to be invigorated and stimulated to action in the discharge of our 
duties to our neighbour. I do not know that by these means we 
should become better politicians in the worldly acceptation of the 
word: bot we shouid better understand, and be prepared more 
punctually to practise, those rules of political wisdom, which are of 
all the best qualified to promote the glory of God, and the peace and 
well-being of man. Our improvement in virtue would then keep 
pace with our improvement in knowledge: and we should be ren- 
dering the greatest service to our country, by studying ourselves, and 
by encouraging others to study likewise, to ‘ honour al] men, to love 
the brotherhood, to fear God, and to honour the King.’ ” 


We heartily wish that this excellent, and most seasonable, 
discourse were published in a cheap form at twopence, or 
even a penny, and widely distributed, as it would form an 
admirable and efficacious antidote to the seditious and blas- 
phemous trash now issuing in abundance from the venal presses 
of the metropolis. 























The Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy; a Poem. By 
Felicia Hemans. 8vo. Pp. 37. Oxford printed; Murray, 
London. 


To a lover of the arts, no subject can offer a fairer field for 
fancy aud genius to rove in, than the restoration of the arts to 
the different cities cf Italy, after they had been so long 
despoiled of them, by a foreign banditti. Nothing atforded 
us greater satisfaction, on the conclusion of the general peace, 
than the condition imposed by the Allies on the French to 
restore all the stolen goods which they had taken froin the 
different nations, and heaped together in their great emporium 
of plunder, Paris—which ought, in justice, to have met the 
fate of ‘Troy. 

That the author of this poem is an admirer of the arts will 
be doubted by no one who reads the animated strains before us. 
{t opens with a spirited apostrophe to Italy. 


‘« Land of departed fame ! whose classic plains 
Have proudly echced to immortal strains ; 

Whose hallow’d soil hath given the great and brave, 
Day-stars of life, a birth-place and a grave ; 
Home of the arts, where glory’s faded smile 
Sheds ling’ring light o’er many a mould'ring pile ; 
Proud wreck of vanish’d power, of splendour fled, 
Majestic temple of the mighty dead ! 

Whose grandeur, yet contending with decay, 
Gleams thro’ the twilight of thy glorious day ; 
Tho’ dimm’d thy brightness, rivetted thy chain, 
Yet, fallen Italy! rejoice again ! 

Lost, lovely realm! once more ’tis thine to gaze 
On the rich relics of sublimer days.” 


The bard then calls on the muses “ of Etrurian shades” tu 
awake and celebrate the return of the works of art. ‘This 
leads him, by a natural association of ideas, to the cause 
of that return, and to the deeds which produced it. And a 
tribute of justice is paid, in truly poetic strains, to our brave 
countrymen, and their matchless leader. 


‘* And breathe to those the strain, whose warrior-might 
Each danger stemm’d, prevail'd in every fight ; 

Souls of unyielding power, to storms inured, 
Sublim’d by peril, and by toil matured. 

Sing of that leader, whose ascendant mind 
Could rouse the slumb’ring spirit of mankind ; 
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Whose banners track'd the vanquish'd eagle's flight 
O’er many a plain, and dark Sierra's height ; 

Who bade once more the wild, heroic lay, 

Record the deeds of Roncesvalles’ day ; - 

Who, thro’ each mountain-pass of rock and snow, 

An Alpine huntsman, chas’d the fear-struck foe ; 
Waved his proud standard to the balmy gales, 

Rich Languedoc! that fan thy glowing vales, 

And ’midst those scenes renew'd th’ achievements high, 
Bequeath'd to fame by England’s ancestry. 


** Yet, when the storm seem’d hush’d, the conflict past, 
One strife remained—the mightiest and the last! 
Nerved for the struggle, in that fateful hour, 
Untamed ambition summon’d all bis power ; 
Vengeance and pride, to frenzy rous’d, were there, 
And the stern might of resolute despair. 
Isle of the free! ’twas then thy champions stood 
Breasting unmov'd the combat’s wildest flood, 
Sunbeam of battle, then thy spirit shone, 
Glow’d in each breast, aud sunk with life alone. 


‘* Qh hearts devoted! whose illustrious doom 
Gave there at once your triumph and your tomb, 
Ye, firm and faithful, in th’ ordeal tried 
Of that dread strife, by freedom sanctified ; 
Shrin’d, not entomb’d, ye rest in sacred earth, 
Hallow'd by deeds of more than mortal worth. 
What tho’ to mark where sleeps heroic dust 
No sculptur’d trophy rise, or breathing bust, 
Yours, on the scene where valour’s race was ron, 

A prouder sepulchre—the field ye won ! 

There every mead, each cabin’s lowly name, 

Shall live a watch-word blended with your fame ; 
And well may flowers suffice those graves to crown, 
That ask no arm to blazon their renown. 

There shall the bard in future ages tread, 

And bless each wreath that blossoms o'er the dead ; 
Revere each tree, whose sheltering branches wave 
O’er the low mounds, the altars of the brave ; 
Pause o’er each warttior’s grass-grown bed, and Lear, 
In every breeze, some name to glory dear, 

And, as the shades of twilight close around, 

With martial pageants people all the ground. 
Thither unborn descendants of the slain 

Shall throng, as pilgrims to some holy fane, 

While, as they trace each spot, where records tell 
Where fought their fathers, and prevailed, and fell, 
Warm in their souls shall loftiest feelings glow, 
Claiming proud kindred with the dust below ! 
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And many an age shall see the brave repair 
To learn the hero's bright devotion there.” 


Italy, the bard observes, may well bestow one song of 
triumph on that field of fame, since to the events of the day 
was she indebted for the restoration of all her plundered 
works of art. After a burst of enthusiastic genius, on the 
contemplation of those works, he thus addresses Florence. 


‘* Kair Florence! Queen of Arno’s lovely vale! 
Justice and truth indignant heard thy tale, 
And sternly smil’d in retribution’s bour 
To wrest thy treasures from the spoiler’s power. 
Too long the spirits of thy noble dead 
Mourned o'er the domes they rear’d in ages fled. 
Those classic scenes their pride so richly grac’d 
Temples of genius, palaces of taste, 
Too long, with sad and desolated mien, 
Revealed where conquest’s lawless track bad been ; 
Rett of each form witb brighter life imbued, 
Lonely they frown’d, a desert solitude. 
Florence ! th’ oppressor’s noon of. pride is o'er, 
Rise in thy pomp again, and weep no more! 


** As one, who, starting at the dawn of day, 
From dark illusions, phantoms of dismay, 
With transports heightened by those ills of night, 
Hails the rich glories of expanding light ; 
F’en thns, awak'pving from thy dream of woe, 
While beaven’s own hues in radiauce round thee glow, 
With warmer ecstasy tis thine to trace 
Each tint of beauty, and each line of grace ; 
More bright, more ptiz'd, more precious, since deplored, 
As lov'd, lost relics, ne'er to be restored, 
Thy grief as hopeless as the tear-drop shed 
By fond affection, bending o’er the dead, 


** Athens of Italy ! once more are thine, 
Those matchless gems of art’s exhaustless mine. 
For thee bright genius darts his living beam, 
Warm oer thy shrives the tints of glory stream, 
And forms august as natives of the sky, 

Rise round each fane in faultiess majesty, 
So chastely perfect, so serenely grand, 
They seem creation’s of no mortal hand, 


‘© Ye, at whose voice fair art, with eagle glance, 
Burst in full splendour from her death-like trance ; 
Whose rallying call bade slumb’ring nations wake, 
And daring inteilect his bondage break ; 
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Beneath whose eye the lords of song arose, 

And snatch'd the Tuscan lyre from long repose, 
And bade its pealing energies resound, 

With power electric, through the realms around ; 
Oh! high in thought! magnificent in soul ! 

Born to inspire, enlighten, and controul ; 

Cosmo, Lorenzo! view your reign once more, 
The sbrine where nations mingle to adore ! 

Again th’ enthusiast there, with ardent gaze, 

Shall hail the mighty of departed days: 

Those sovereign ehh whose commanding mind 
Seems in the marble’s breathing mould enshrined ; 
Still, with ascendant power the world to awe, 
Still the deep homage of the heart to draw ; 

To breathe some spell of holiness around, 

Bid all the scene be consecrated ground, 

And from the stone, by inspiration wrought, 

Dart the pure lightnings of exalted thought.” 


(To he concluded in our next.) 














The Office for the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy 
Communion, according to the use of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, with a Preliminary Dissertation on the Doctrine of 
the Eucharistical Sacrifice; a copious local Illustration, and 
an Appendia, containing the Collation of Offices, &c. Drawn 
up by the late Dr. Samuel Horsley, Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph. By the Reverend John Skinner, A.M. Aberdeen. 
Pp. 207. Chalmers and Company. 


THE episcopal church of Scotland has been acknowledged by 
the soundest divines of the united church of England and 
Ireland, to possess all the genuine characters, in discipline 
and in doctrine, of a true branch of the church of Christ. 
The thirty-nine articles of the church of England are adopted 
and subscribed as the standard faith of that church. It was, 
therefore, piously hoped, that, even the suspicion of a dif- 
ference, in the principles of the two churches, would not have 
existed. But, to the great grief of the members, both of the 
episcopal church of Scotland, and of that of England and 
Ireland united, the Scotch communion office has been adduced 
as an instance of a difference between the two churches. It 
is the object of the respectable author of this interesting pub- 
lication to remove so erroneous an opinion. 


‘* The task which the author has assigned to himself embraces the 
labour of the compiler, of the editor, and of the illustrator. He 
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has long regretted, that the communion office of the church, in 
which he has the honour to serve, should only be found in the form 
of a fourpenny sheet of printed paper; and that regret has been of 
late years increased, from his having heard the sarcastic sneer of 
ignorance levelled at this invaluable composition, on account of the 
form of its publication: but simply to have republished the office 
would have left this subject of regret unremoved: besides, circum- 
stances have occurred, which require that the undertaking should be 
extended, and that, how soon a new edition of our eucharistical 
service was thought of, there should be prefixed, not merely an his- 
torical account of that service from its commencement downward ; 
but also an inquiry into the doctrines which it involves; shewing 
either their conformity with the doctrines of the church of England, 
as we are bold to assert, or their non-conformily with the doctrines of 
tbat church, as others have with equal boldness asserted : such preli- 
minary matter, however, could only with propriety, regard the 
general tenour of our altar service. To point out the scope of each 
individual part and portion of it, demanded another mode of treat- 
ment, viz. that of local illustration here used.—While to give the 
enquiring reader every information on this important subject, which 
he can desire ; the author has, to the whole, appended a collation of 
the four offices for the holy communion used in Britain, since the 
zra of the reformation. In the accuracy of this collation the public 
will implicitly confide, when informed, that the late profoundly 
learned Dr. SamuexL Horsey, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, was the 
collator,”’ 


In the preliminary dissertation, Mr. Skinner observes that 
the church of England has been well denominated the bulwark 
of the reformation, and that to that church the episcopal 
church in Scotland, under God, stands indebted, not merely 
for her preservation as a church, but for the orthodoxy of her 
faith, and for the purity of her forms and discipline. He, 
moreover asserts, that the episcopal church of Scotland follows 
the example of the-church of England, by having recourse to 
the doctrines, the principles, .and practices of the primitive 
and apostolical church of Christ, before the corraptions of 
Popery, or the errors of Socinus, of Luther, and of Calvin, 
had a being, in order correctly to ascertain the nature and 
extent of every positive institution of the christian religion, 
but more especially that of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. In this procedure the episcopal church of Scotland is 
certainly supported by the language and doctrine constantly 
avowed by the church of England in her canons, in her rubrics, 
in her homilies, and in her articles. 

Mr. Skinner proceeds to exemplify this fact by quotations 
from the liturgy, from the articles, from the homilies, and 
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from the writings of the earliest divines of the church of 
England. These, considered together, form a mass of evidence 
most satisfactory, that the object of the two churches is, at 
least, thus far precisely similar, namely, to approach, as near 
as can be, the primitive model, adopted by the earliest chris- 
tian teachers in immediate succession from Christ and his 
Apostles. 


“* Ttrust, that I have sufficiently established the point, which it is 
my object to establish ; viz.—that the Church of England does support 
the Scotch Episcopal Church, in the veneration which she expresses 
for Primitive doctrine and practice ; and that she does agree completely 
with the latter, in believing that the ‘ ancient Church’ (to use the words 
of the amiable Bishop Horng,) ‘ is the standard by which ail modern 
* ones are to be examined ; and that unless a man knows what the 
‘ Church was, in centuries before the reformation, he will see but 


‘ darkly into the troubled waters of latter times, in which faction and 


‘ party have confounded things.’* 

‘* This then being established, when the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land appears to have regulated her eucharistical service by the standard 
of the Primitive Church, she cannot surely be said to dissent from the 
doctrine of the Church of England ; although as an independent national 
Church, she may be found to deviate, in some measure, from the 
present practice of that church. Instead of charging her with such 
dissent, the Church of England does expressly countenance the devia- 
tion—‘ Every particular or national Church,’ asserts the 34th Art. of 
‘religion, ‘ hath authority toordain, change, and abolish ceremonies, or 
‘ rites of the charch, ordained only by man’s authority, so that all 
‘ things be done to edifying.’ And one of the most sound, most learned, 
and most zealous Churchmen, whom England has ever produced, has 
asserted, that ‘as the Sacraments cannot be administered without some 
‘ form, which form is not set down for-us, in so many words, by the 
‘ New Testament, necessity requires, that it should be settled by the 
*‘ governors of the Church, after the pattern of the test times.’+ While 
the present learned Archdeacon of Sarum, Mr. Dauseny, whose 
Writings serve to evince his zeal in guzding men tothe Church of En- 
gland, not in detaching them from her communion, has affirmed, 
thar— ‘ the Episcopal Church of Scotland, by forming her communion 
‘ service, upon the model of that set forth for the use of the Church of 
‘ England, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, still keeps closer to the 
‘ original pattern of the Primitive Church in the celebration cf this 
‘ service, than the Church of England now does.’t 





* See his Lordship's admirable Charge, intended to have been deli- 
vefed to the Cierzy of Norwich, at his primary visitation, 1791. 

t See ‘* Remarks on the Confessional,” (page 332, vol. 2,) in the 
Works of the Jate Rev. Wm. Jones. 

~ See Appendix to the ‘* Guide to the Church,” by the Rev. Charles 
Daubeny, vol. 2, page 494. 1791. 
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The church of England to this day, bestows the most 
unqualified approbation on the first liturgy of Edward the 
Sixth, from which this service is taken. 


** For, in the act of Edward confirming the second book, the first is 
declared, by the whole legislative authority of the kingdom, ‘ to be 
‘ concluded by the aid of the Holy Ghost, to be a very godly order, 
‘ agreeable to the word of God and the Primitive Church, very coms 
‘ fortable to all good people, designing to live in Christian conversation, 
‘ and most profitable to the state of this realm ;’ and again, ‘ to have 
‘ been compiled by certain of the most learned and discreet Bishops, 
‘and other learned men of this :ealm.*’ ”’ 


Mr. Skinner next shows the conformity of the eucharistical 
service of the episcopal church in Scotland, with the doctrines 
prevailing on the subject of Christ’s sacrifice among the early 
fathers of the christian church; and he thus states the doc- 
trines held by the Scottish episcopal church. 


<<On these, and such like authorities, strengthened by the harmony, 
which, on this subject, all the ancient Liturgies exhibit, and by the 
writings of many deeply learned divines of the Church of England, 
from the period of the Reformation downward, does the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland build the doctrine, which she holds, on the sub- 
ject of the Holy Eucharist, and of which doctrine this is the sum : 
As the legal sacrifices prefigured the sacrifice of Christ, so does the 
Eucharist commemorate that sacrifice ; but as the legal sacrifices were 
not less sacrifices, because they were figures of the grand sacrifice, so 
neither can the Eucharist be the less a sacrifice, because it is a figure 
and representation of the grand sacrifice !— Literally, therefore, does 
the Scotch Episcopal Church obey the precept, delivered in the 
Homily of the Church of England ‘ concerning the Sacrament,’ and 
‘ following the advice of Cyprian in like cases, cleaves fast to the first 
‘ beginning, holds fast the Lord’s tradition, and does that, in the Lord's 
‘commemoration, which ke himself did, he himself commanded, and his 
‘ Apostles confirmed.}’ ‘For,’ writes the excellent Mr. Wueatuey, 
‘the Holy Eucharist was, from the very first institution, esteemed and 
‘ received as a proper Sacrifice, and solemnly effered to God upon the 
‘altar, before it was received, and partaken of by the communicants. 
‘In conformity whereunto it was Bishop Overatt’s practice to 
‘use the first prayer,in the Post-communion Oifice, between the 
‘ consecration aud the administering, even when it was otherwise order- 
‘ed by the public Liturgy.’ While the incomparable Bishop Jewel 








oe 





‘© * See Collier’s Eccles. History, vol. 2.” 

‘+ See Homily concerning the Sacrament, part 1. page 282. 
Oxford edit. 1683 ”’ 

«¢ t See Wheatley’s ‘ Rational Illustration of the book of Common 
Prayer,’ 4th edit. page 313. London, 1722. Dr. Overall was Sishop of 
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is acknowledged by Dr. WaTertanp himself, thus to have announced, 
on this subject, the doctrine of the Church of England—‘ We deny not, 
‘ but it may be well said, Christ at his last Supper offered up himself, 
* unto his Father : albeit not really and indeed, but in a figure, or ina 
‘ mystery, in such sort, as we say, Christ was offered in the sacrifices of 
‘ the o/d law ; and as St. John says ‘the Lamb was slain from the be- 
« ginning of the world.’ As Christ was slain at the table, so was he 
« sacrificed at the table : but he was not slain at the table verily and 
* indeed, but only in a mystery.’ * 

‘It has been objected to the doctrine of a proper material sacrifice, 
that is corresponds not with, nay is opposed to the doctrine of a spirit- 
ual sacrifice—‘ the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving,’ expressed in 
the present Communion Office of the Church of England ;t ‘ But,’ it 
has been well replied by the learned author of the ‘ Remarks, &c.’ ‘ if 
‘any shall think so, they are much mistaken. For how necessary 
‘soever we may think material sacrifice to be, we freely and readily 
‘ acknowledge and maintain that such outward sacrifice is of no value, 





Norwich, in the reign of James the First of England, being allowed to be 
one of the best theological scholar; of histime. When Dean of St Paul's, 
Dr. Overall was appointed to draw up that part of the Church Cate- 
chism, which treats of the Sacraments. He is chiefly however known 
by bis ‘Convocation Book,’ written on the subject of Government, 
the divine institution of which, he very positively asserts.” 

‘¢ * See Dr. Brett’s Remarks on Dr. Waterland’s Review of the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist, page 176---The value of those remarks can 
only be appreciated on an impartial and devout perusal of them. I 
‘ have thought it necessary to make them, (writes this learned author,) 
‘ because, though I cannot but commend the greatest part of the 
‘Dr.’s Review, &c. I dislike some things in it. Yet shall I always 
‘ retain a very high respect and value for the author. Difference in 
‘ opinion shall never, I hope, cause me to detract from any man’s just 
‘commendations, or lessen my esteem of him inany thing, wherein 
‘he deserves it; and Dr. Waterland in particular deserves it on 
‘ many accounts.” 

‘* + The Episcopal Church in Scotland may here adopt the language 
of Mr. Scandret, and reply ‘I am not ignorant, that Prayers are 
‘ called Sacrifices, in God’s holy word, for the blessed Apostle saith, 
‘let us offer the sacrifice of praise toGod continually, that is, the 
‘ fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name,” and there are some, 
‘who talk of abundance of sacrifices which they offer to God. They 
‘ offer, as they say, their souls, their passions, their sins, and lusts. 
‘ If you ask them, how is the oblation of these made? they will say, 
‘ by destroying these last ; if you ask, upon what Altar? they say, 
* upon the altar ofa pure heart ; if you ask who are the Priests ? they 
‘say, all Christian People are, or ought to be, such Priests ; and all 
‘ this is well said, if we suffer it not to hide from us the great Christian 
¢ Oblation in the Church.” Scandret's ‘Sacrifice the Divine Service,’ 


page 67. 
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‘nor will be acceptal'le to God, if not accompanied with the inward ot 
‘ spiritual sacrifice of the heart. All good men from the beginning 
‘ of the world have been of this mind. For the Apostle says, that it 
‘was ly faith that Abel offered unto God amore excellent sacrifice 
‘than Cain. ‘That righteous man knew, that the material sacrifice, 
‘though of the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat thereof, would be 
‘ of no worth in the sight of God, if it was not sanctified by the spirit- 
‘ ual sacrifice of a faith working by love.’’* 

‘ The bread and wine, though material, both to our senses and in 
themselves, are yet, materially taken, of much less value than a 
Jewish sacrifice was. But being seen by the eye of faith, and with 
an understanding righteously informed, they are, in power and 
efficacy, or to-use the words of Dr. WareRvanp, “‘ in just construction 
** of evangelical law,” the very body and blood of Christ, which wes 
finally ¢roken and shed upon the Cross; and convey to us all the 
benefits purchased for us, by his meritorious death and passion. They 
thereby are made spiritual food and a spiritual sacrifice, and of a 
‘‘ value,” asserts Dr. Brett, and every sound Christian will confirm 
the assertion, ‘‘ infinitely beyond all the legal sacrifices.” t 

‘* Although, therefore, the Episcopal Church in Scotland agrees 
with the first compilers of the reformed Liturgy of the church of 
England, and has in proof of that agreement, taken the first reformed 
Liturgy of England, as a model in framing her Communion Office ; 





** * See Remarks, &c. page 139.” 

‘‘ + The distinction between a sacrament and a sacrifice is thus con- 
cisely, yet most convincingly, illustrated by Mr. Scandret :—‘ Whereas 
‘the one is an outward visible sign of an invisible grace, a favour 
‘from God to man; the other is an outward visible sign of an invisi- 
‘ ble worship, paid by man to God. The one isan act from a superior 
‘to an inferior: the other is an act from an inferior to a superior. 
‘ The one, I say, is an act of grace and favour from God to man : the 
‘ other is an act of worship, paid by man to God.’ See a valuable 
little tract, entitled, ‘ Sacrifice the Divine Service, &c. by J, Scaadret, 
Priest of the Church of England,’ page 54. It may be proper to 
apprise the reader, that Mr. Scandret’s work ws countenanced by 
the ‘ celebrated CHartes Lestiz’'—(as Dr. Horsley justly charac- 
terises him ; see his Charge when Bishop of St. David's) who, ina 
letter prefixed, gives this ample testimony in favour of the subject 
matter of it—‘ Sir, I have perused with great pleasure the ensuing 
‘ pious and useful treatise, committed to my hands. The subject 
‘ you have undertaken vindicates the Church of England, and her 
‘ doctrine, against the profane, the Papisis, and Dissenters: and you 
‘ have done it with that clearness and fulness, as was greatly desirable 
‘ among us, in an age, when not only this great point of the Christian 
* sacrifice, but all parts of our religion have been openly attacked ;° 
concluding thus, ‘ I desire your prayers, as you have those of your 
* fellow labourer, brother, and faithful servant, CHaries Lestis.’=— 
All Saints, 1706.” 


No. 232, Vol. 53, September, 1817, Cc 
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and although she rejoices to find her faith strengthened and confirmed 
in the writings of Bishop Anprews, Archbishop Laup, Dr. Heytin, 
Mr. Mepe, Dr. Hammonp, Dr. Grase, Bishop Jeremy Tay Lon, 
Bishop Butt, Mr. Jonnson, Dr. Bretr, Mr. Netson, Bishop 
Witson, and many others whose names might be added, did not the 
above suffice to shew the purity of her principles: Yet is she far from 
disagreeing with the truly learned Dr. Water vanp, with the present 
Bishops of St. Asar# and Lincotn, with Dr. Knox andothers, who, 
though they are not fond of admitting any material sacrifice in the 
Holy Eucharist, do yet plainly admit of a ‘feast upon a sacrifice ;’ 
and allow, that there was and ought to be a sacerdotal oblation* of the 
gifts, that is, of the material elements of bread and wine. This Dr. 
WaTERLAND proves from the testimony of St. Clemens, who was 
contemporary with the Apostles, and who wrote his Epistle before the 
death of St. Jobn.¢ For such a sacerdotal ol/ation of some 
materiul gifts, upon an altar, with agreeable rites in acknowledg- 
ment of God's Dominion, and of other divine attributes, with 
thanksgiving for the blessings of creation, redemption, and 
sanctification; and with prayers for pardon of sin, and for pro- 
curing all those blessings, which God has promised, in his holy word, 
to grant to those, who faithfully serve and obey him :—this, added to 
the consuming of those consecraled gifts, in such a manner, as the 
divine Institutor has appointed, is. what the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland understands by a material sacrifice. And thus understanding 
the term, she agrees with the present Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. 
CLeAver—‘ in safely concluding that a rite, which seems to com- 
‘prehend all the virtues of all the sacrifices, under the old law, 
‘comprises that likewise of present and immediate efficacy, in con- 
‘ veying to us an tnward and spiritual grace.’¢ She agrees with the 
present Bishop of Lincoxn, in ‘ professing her belief, that while we, 
‘ worthily partake of the appointed emblems of Christ's body and 
‘ blood, an inward grace is communicated, which purifies our hearts, 
‘ fortifies our minds against the temptations of the world, and animates 
‘ our efforts, in pressing toward the mark for the prize of the high 





««* ¢ Tf you will not call it a sacrifice,’ says Mr. Scandret, ‘ call it 


‘¢an oblation, an offering, or what else you please, but you may not 


‘ believe otherwise of it, than as the great Christian divine worship. 
‘ Above all, beware of contemning it under this notion, lest you be 
‘found to have contemned the mystery of your own redemption, in 
* your contempt of the appointed representations thereof.”— See the 
above-mentioned Tract, page 127.”’ 

‘*¢+ See Remarks &c. page 214.” 

‘* + See the conclusion of a Sermon, ‘on the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper,’ &c. preached at St. Mary’s in Oxford, in the year 1787, when 
bis Lordship was Bishop of Chester. His Lordship’s three discourses, 
on this interesting subject, are worthy of the most serious perusal and 
regard. ‘hey are bound up, in the pamphiet form, and may be had 
of Mcss. Rivi:gton, London.” 
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‘ calling of God in Christ Jesus."* = She agrees with Dr. V.cesimus 
Knox, in asserting, that ‘this our Christian sacrifice, being a sacritice 
‘sui generis, of a peculiar nature, the o¢/ation and the Lenefit are both 
‘of a transcendant kind, and the whole transaction a mysterious 
‘intercourse betweem man, and his merciful Maker; in which the 
‘ greatest good may be conveyed to mau, in any mode, approved 
« (as this is) by infinite wisdom, however unaccountable to the reason 
“of minute philosophers, and the cavilling spirit of minute 
‘ theologists.'¢ But more especially does she agree, in every 
particular, with the traly primitive and catholic sentinents of Mr. 
Archdeacon Dauseny, as they stand expressed, in his admirable 
sermon on the text, ‘ this do tn remembrance of me,’ and of which this 
isthe sum. ‘ The Holy Eucharist is a commemorative sacrifice, offered 
‘up to God, by way of memorial, or bringing to remembrance that 
§ grand sacrifice, once offered on the Cross, and for the purpose of 
‘ applying the merits of it to the parties, who in faith offer i up. 
‘ In this sense the consecrated bread and wine are the, body and blood 
‘ of Christ in figure, or by representation. They continue bread and 
‘ wine in their nature ; they become the body and blood of Christ in 
‘ signification and mystery: they are bread and wine to the senses ; 
“ the body and blo d of Christ to the eye of faith : bread and wine ia 
‘ themselves ; the body and blood of Christ in spirit and effect; that 
‘is in virtue of the appointment of Christ, and ¢hrough the operation 
‘ of the Holy Ghost ; in consequence of which, the faithful receive in 
“them the Lenefit of Christ's sacrifice and death, to all spiritual ends 
‘ and purposes.’ { 

‘For in our belief the Eucharist, (to use the appropriate language of 
Mr. Johnson,) has the purity and cleanliness of au unbloody sacrifice, 
and the value of abloody one. It is of infinitely greater efficacy, than 
all the bloody sacrifices of the Jews, joined together—as being the 
communion of the body and blood of Christ. Itis not only the best 





‘* See Exposition of the 39th Article, in vol. 2, of his Lordship's 
Elements of Theology, &c. page 489, 3d edit. 

‘© + See Dr. Knox’s valuable ‘ Considerations on tlie nature and 
efficacy of the Lord’s Sapper,’ page 52, 1799. 

“* t See Discourse IV. of a printed volume of Discourses, by the Rev. 
Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum, and dedicated to the present 
Bishop of Salisbury. In which discourse, if Mr. Daubeny has 
expressed no other doctrine, than such as the chureh of England 
authorises; and at the same time has expressed the very doctrine 
which the Episcopal Church in Scotland authorises, then is the 
doctrine of both Churches one and the same. That he expressed the 
doctrine of the Church of England is his own firm perauasion— 
‘I flatter myself,’ he writes to his diocesan, (see dedication,) 
‘I shall not be considered a worse advocate for the Church of England, 
‘ for earnestly endeavouring, within the limits of my peculiar sphere, 
‘that the character of her members may correspond, as far as may be, 
‘ with the excelleace of her constitution.’ ” 
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which we have to give; but it is that, which, by the will of God and 
our Redeemer, we are authorised to offer, as long as the world 
endures ? for thus ‘ we are to shew forth the Lord’s death till he come.’ 
And thus the Holy Eucharist, according to cur faith, is the puRE 
MEAL-OFFERING, every where to be presented on God's boly altar 5—— 

and this meal-offering is to us, in spirit and power, in virtue and 


efficacy, the body of Christ, tie Lamb ot God, which taketh away the » 


sin of the world.’’* 





‘** The too common idea, that the institution of sacrifice was to 
cease under the Gospel dispeusation, is thus ably refuted by Mr. 
Scandret. ‘ It is wonderful to me, to consider how bold some persons 
‘ have made, in writing and inv talk, with the service of sacrifice, and 
‘ with those texts of the Holy Scripture, which make mention of it ; 
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God to say and unsay, to like and dislike, to command and to con- 
‘demn the very same thing, and under the same discovery and dis- 
‘ pensation of his divine will and pleasure; as though God was not 
‘ what he declares of himself by the Prophet, ‘ am the Lord, I change 
‘not. Surely had the most wicked of the Jews made half so bold 
‘with holy writ, in their interpretations of the same, as is common 
‘ with many Christians now to do, we bave reason to believe, that 
‘ sometimes they would have made very foul work with their détars ; 
‘and that, not only with those which they had up and down their 
whole land, but also witi their great Altar at Jerusalem, the earthly 
pattern and original of all the rest. They frequently had, under the 
second temple, read in their Synagogues, these texts of the Psalmist, 

sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire, &c. burnt offering and 
sin offering hast thou not required, &c. I will not reprove thee for 
thy sacrifice, I will take no bullock ovt of thy house, nor he-goat 
out of thy folds, &c * and such passages as these, from their Prophets ; 
‘To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, &c. ? what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but todo justly, love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God.’ The Jews found nothing io all these 
scriptures, nor are we to think, that there can be any thing inthem, 
against the divine worship by offering sacrifice, nothing against the 
law of sacrifices which were used among them, or against the 
Christian Ollation in the Christian Church. They interpreted all 
these places aright, they interpreted them as that of Samuel to 
‘Saul, ‘obedience is better than sacrifice, &c.’ and as that of 
‘ Solomon, ‘ keep thy foot when thou goest into the house of God, 

‘ &c.’ They i ln them rightly, as spoken of the offerings of 
‘the people, and not as spoken of the divine worship paid to God by 
‘their Priests; they never imagined that God should or could reject 
‘ his own appointed worship, nor can any one well think the same. 
‘ They rightly therefore understood by these, and the like texts, that 
‘ God rejected the sacrifices and offerings of wicked and profane 
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‘ persons, who presented themselves at the Temple and Altar with: 


f their oblations, but lived in ‘the practice of all vice and wickedness. 
Page 163.” 


interpreting them so perversely from their true meaning, as to make. 
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The illustration of the foregoing office, explains its several 
variations from the office of the church of England. Here 
Mr. Skinner rests his defence also on the strict conformity of 
the service of the office of the episcopal church in Scotland 
with primitive usage, with the spirit of the English service ; 
and, more particularly, with the service set forth for the use of 
the church of England in the reign of Edward the Sixth. 
For the particulars of these several variations, we must refer 
our readers to the work, and we entertain little doubt but that 
all who regard, as they should regard, primitive usage, will be 
satisfied, as we are, that there is, in the Scotch episcopal ser- 
vice, no variation but such as is altogether reconcileable with 
the object of the compilers of the service for the church of 
England. We will offer, as a specimen of the manner in 
which Mr. Skinner conducts this part of his work, his 
remarks on the form of administration adopted in the Scotch 
service. 


‘© As the form of administration in the Scottish Office is ignorantly 
thought to involve doctrines, contrary to those entertained by the 
Church of England, because this form is without the concluding 
clause, ‘ take and eat this'in remembrance, &c.‘ drink this in remem- 
‘brance,’ &c. it shall now be my endeavour to do away the force of 
this cavil, and that by such authoritative testimony, as must, I should 
think, effectually convince even cavillers themselves. 

‘¢ The forms of administration in Edward's first book, and in the 
Scotch Office of the First Charles, were as follow : ‘ The body of our 
‘ Lord Jesus Christ, which is giveo for thee, preserve thy body and 
‘ soul, unto everlasting life ;’ the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
was shed for thee, preserve thy hody and soul unto everlasting life ;’ 
verbatim et literatim the same with the form of administration 
in the present Scottish Office.* In the second book of Edward, 
asserts the Act of Parliament which confirmed it, (and the assertion 
is worthy of our marked notice, (‘rather from the curiosity of 
‘the minister, and of the mistakers, than from any other worthy 
‘cause,’ alterations were introduced, of which none of the least 
was the entire omission of the original form, above noticed, and 
the substitution of the clauses, ‘ take and eat this in remembrance, 
‘&c.; drink this in remembrance, &c.’ ‘ But these,’ according to 








‘*® it deserves tobe remarked, that in Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s collec- 
tion of offices, the form of administration of the sacramental elements 


‘is very nearly similar ; yet this admirable prelate will hardly be charged 


with teaching other doctrines than those of the Church of England, 
‘ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was broken for thee, pre- 
‘ serve thy body and soul unto everlasting life.’ ‘ The blood of our 
‘ Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for the remission of thy sins, 


‘ cleanse thy soul, and preserve it unto everlasting life.’—See Collect. 
&c,” 
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the learned Cuartes WuHeat-y, ‘on the other side, reducing the 
‘ sacrament to a bare eating and drinking, in remembrance of the 
‘ death and passion of our Lord, were in a little time as much disliked 

‘asthe former. And therefore, upon Queen Elizabeth's accession to 
‘the throne, (whose design was to unite the nation, as much as she 

‘could, in one ductrine and faith,) both these forms were enjoined 
* (as we have them still) to please both parties ; though in the Scotch 
‘ Liturgy, the Jast clause was again thrown out, and the former only 
‘ (which was prescribed in the first book) retained, with a direction 
* to the receiver to say * Amen,’ which is undoulted/y the most agree- 
‘alle lo primitive practice, and lo the true notion of the Eucharist.’ "* 


There is an Appendix to this work, consisting of a collation 
of the several communion offices in the Prayer Book of Edward 
VI.; the Scotch Prayer Book of the year 1637; the present 





«* * Sve Illustration, 4th edit. page 320. The British Critic for May 
1806 writes as follows, (and surely ignorance of the doctrines of the 
Church of England will not be imputed to the Conductor of this work, 
who is a dignitied Clergyman of that Church,) ‘ the omission of he 
‘ commemorative clauses, at the distribution of the sacred symbols to 
‘ the people, cannot surely be deemed a matter of importance, by any 
‘man who reflects that no form of words is prescribed for this purpose 
*in the New Testament, and who knows that different forms have 
‘been used in different Churches, and even in the same Church at 
‘ different times. In our first reformed Liturgy, the words directed to 
* be used at the distribution of the elements were the same with those 
‘ which are in the present Scotch Liturgy; in our second Liturgy these 
‘ words were omitted, and the commemorative clauses substituted in 
‘ their stead ; but in the review of the Liturgy in the reign of Eliza- 
‘ beth, the former words were restored and prefixed to the comemo- 

‘ rative clauses, where they have stood ever since. 

‘It has been generally believed, that the alterations made in the 
2d book of Edward VI. by the Commissioners appointed by Q. Eliza- 
beth, were more forthe purpose of conciliating the Catholics, than 
from a worthier motive ; but this error requires no other argument to 
confute it, than what is contained in the following passage from the 
invaluable Notes attached tothe ‘ Bampton Lectures’ of Dr. Lawrence, 
(see Note page 269.) ‘ That the restorers of our Church under Eliza- 
‘ beth were not so scrupulous in their censures of Romish error, as the 
‘ founders of it in the preceding reign, plainly appears from their in- 
‘sertion of a strong and highly offensive epithet in our 31st article ; for 
‘ there the sacrifices of the Mass, which were denominated by their 

‘ predecessors simply JSigmenta, they characterised. as //asphema fig- 
‘ menta, not hesitating to call that which was universally esteemed the 
‘ most sacred, and which certainly was the most lucrative doctrine of 
‘Popery, blasphemous.’ It was not therefore conciliation which re- 
stored the original form of distribution, it wangagna veritas, truth verily, 
that prevailed.” re 
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English Prayer Book; and that used in the present Scotch 
episcopal church. This collation was drawn up by the late 
learned and Right Reverend Dr. Samuel Horsley, Lord 
Bishop of St. Asaph. By reference to il, it will be seen in what 
respects these several offices vary, and it will readily be 
acknowledged by all who are desirous to preserve in the church 
of Christ the unity of spirit in the bond of peace, that the 
variations are so trifling, that the episcopalian of the united 
churches of England and Ireland need have no scruple in 
holding forth to the Scotch episcopalian the right hand of fel- 
lowship. It is observed, in a preface tg this collation, and 
attested by John Skinner, father of our author, and Bishop, 
and delegate of the Scotch episcopal church, that the liturgy 
now in use among the Scotch Episcopalians, is precisely the 
same with the present Common Prayer Book of the established 
church of England, except in the communion office ; and that 
the variations found there are those, and those only, which are 
exhibited im the collation. ‘These, assuredly, are not of that 
importance but that they may be left to the discretion of the 
overnors of any particular church to be adopted, or not. 
For ourselves, we, without any hesitation, most freely confess 
that we see nothing in the Scotch form that should prevent 
any consistent member of the church of England, were he in 
Scotland, having the benefit of the eucharistical service in the 
Scotch episcopal church. We will add further, that no 
member of the church of England can have any fair ground 
whereon to desire that the episcopal church of Scotland should 
accommodate her form to that of the church of England. 
As an independent church, the Scotch episcopal church has 
an undoubted right to use the form appointed by her own 
governors. This is a right recognized and asserted by the 
church of England, and acted upon by the episcopal church 
in Scotland, agreeably to primitive custom, and after the pat- 
tern of the best times. 
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Hours of Solitude; or Poems on various Subjects. Pp. 138. 
- Longman and Co, 1817. 


On taking up this volume we were struck with the dedication 
“to Walter Scott,” and involuntarily exclaimed—“ Say, shall 
my little bark attendant sail,”—and expected to find in it some- 
thing of the construction of that gallant vessel ‘* whose sail 
expanded, flies and gathers:all its fame ;’’ but, alas! we could 
find nothing of these gay dreams which, ‘* wove in Fancy's 
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loom, around the poet’s head in airy visions float,”—and found 
that to be a poet—and the wish to be one—were two distinct 
things. The author is doubtless a very young man; we 
therefore recommend him to think more, and endeavour at 
original thought, before he again tempts the dangers of the 
press. 

Many of the pieces are parodies and imitations from the 
Italian, on very trifling subjects. How far the magic of Italian 
verse might have given them value we know not, not having 
seen the originals; but we could have pardoned the writer if 
he had been content to have suffered them to have gone down 
undisturbed to their destination ;—to be sure they have one 
merit—they are very short. The “ Vanquished Corsican,” is 
one of the longest pieces in the volume; and, as the author 
seems to have taken most pains With it, we will present our 
readers with a short extract, which will enable them to form 
a tolerable idea of the poet’s pretensions, and take for quotation 
the meeting of Wellington and Blacher, after the battle of 
Waterloo, in which the characters and feelings of these 
Chieftains are drawn with some judgment. 


«« There met two chiefs, whom equal ardours fire ; 
But different passions prompt the same desire ! 
Hibernia’s son, with boldest valour join'd 

The lov'd perfections of a feeling mind ! 

The war-worn captive hails his generous foe— 

He spares the victim of his country’s woe ; 

The hapless vot’ry of an ill-starr’d fame, 

Who dar’d all perils at Napoleon’s name! 

—His candour mourns the youthful and the brave ; 
And mercy sooths where justice cannot save ! 


‘¢ Bitter remembrance pierc’d the Prussian chief, 
Deep heav’d his bosom with revenge and grief! 
Fiercely he view'd his pale retreating foes, 

With many a pang from recollected woes ! 
He thought on deeds they never could repair, 
When insult mock’d the anguish of despair ! 
When once, insatiate, o’er his native land, 
Nor sex, nor age, escap’d iheir lawless band. 
—Rose o’er his soul at each successive scene, 
The sad reflection of an injur’d queen ! 

Her woes, her virtues, ask a sacred tear, 
The furrow’d warrior felt its force severe ! 
He seeks the scatter’d foe with restless care ; 
And when he thinks on Prussia’s wrongs, he cannot spare !" 
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We wish the author would be cautious of hazarding such 
thoughts as the following : speaking of Napoleou fearing to kill 
himself after his defeat, he says,— 


«© Not his the heart that e’er that lesson taught ! 
There sat mistrust of heaven's all-secing eye.” 


There is one poem ia the volume to which we must object ; 
that on Suicide, which pariakes too much of that vile justi- 
fication which is inculcated in Pope’s Elegy to an Unfortunate 
Lady. 

We recommend the author to polish his rhyme with more 
attention; let him not think, however, that we wish to check 
his ** noble daring ;”” we would rather encourage him, espe- 
cially when we find in the volume such a poem as the ‘* Maniac,” 
which begins with this very fine stanza. 


‘© In wildest tumult of uncertain thought ; 
Fair reason lost! survey that ruin’d mind! 
View the wild fire that lights that frenzied eye ! 
The varying hectic of that hollow cheek !” 


There is, also, a very pretty little simple tale, which is well 
told, and as ’tis short, we will give it. 


‘© Oh! never more shall grief or joy 
Beguile one tear from me! 

Now I have felt that bitter grief, 
The pang of losing thee ! 


‘« Ye threat’ning clouds of angry fate, 
That low’r unceasing nigh ; 
Descend in all your rudest storms ; 
I sha}l not breathe one sigh ! 


“* For, oh! that only cloud F fear'd, 
I dreaded most to see ! 

The only storm I could not meet 
Has pour'd its wrath on me! 


«¢ There is a pain no words can paint, 
From hope, from reason free ! 

Oh ! ’twas that pang that pierc’d my soul, 

When I took leave of thee !” 
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The Christian Faith, stated and explained, in a course of Prac- 
tical Lectures on some of the Leading Doctrines of the 
Gospel. By the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue, A. M. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant Afternoon Lecturer 
of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel ; and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Mount Earl. 12mo. Pp. 222. 
Taylor and Hessey ; and Longman and Co. 1817. 


TuEsE Lectures are nine in number, and the subjects treated 
of may be guessed at by a perusal of the contents of this 
little volume. Mr. O’Donnoghue is by no means “ one of 
the apes of Epictetus,” to use an expression of Bishop 
Horsley, but he is indeed a christian teacher. The Lectures 
were composed for the instruction of a set of pupils, who thus 
had an opportunity afforded them of instruction in righteous- 
ness. But though written originally for a select few, they are 
calculated for the information of a!l; as may appear from the 
specimen exhibited in the first lecture, which here follows :— 


‘Of all the connexions subsisting among men, there is none 
more solemn, sacred, or responsible than the relation between mi- 
nisters and their flock ; and of all the duties which men are required 
to discharge, there are none more weighty or more interesting than 
those which arise from this intimate and holy relation. In order that 
these duties should be adequately and faithfully discharged, it is neces- 
sary that an ardent and holy affection should be mutually cultivated. 
To the existence, however, of this christian grace, it is required that a 
confidence of the most unlimited and honourable nature should subsist 
between them ; a confidence inspired by a firm conviction of inte- 
grtity and fidelity on the,one hand, and of candour and esteem on the 
other. Such an holy affection will, I trust, ere long be cultivated 
by us, my brethren ; and that I may promote it, as far as in me 
lies, I propose, by God's assistance, at this time, under deep sense 
of the solemn obligations which 1 am now entering upon, and in 
sincerity and godly simpliciiy, to state the great object for which I 
am come among you. For as this is a point upon which you have an 
undoubted right to require, so it is one upon which I feel bound to 
give, the most candid information. Allow me, therefore, to solicit 
your attention whilst I humbly attempt to fulfil this intention, in 
discoursing, from the words of our text, on the Duty and Respon- 
sibility of the christian ministry. And may our hearts be lifted up 
in fervent prayer to God, that He would, in His abundant mercy, 
own and bless this humble effurt to promote His glory ; and that 
under the influence of His spirit the preaching of the gospel this day, 
however accompanied by much infirmity and imperfection, may 
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prove the power of God unto the salvation of both minister and 
yeople. 
« The duty of ministers as specified and enforced in our text— 
they are to ‘ preach the Gospel,’ yea, woe is unto them if they preach 
not the Gospel. Now this is a very comprehensive duty ; one which 
does not supersede any, but embraces all the duties of the christian 
ministry ; for whether we publickly labour or privately study— 
whetber in our palpits or in our closets—in the assembly of the saints 
or in the chambers of the sick—our object, our desire, our aim, is 
to preach, promulgate, or make known ‘ the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God.’ Here a question of vital importance suggests itself; 
and it is one which, on the present occasion I desire to meet honestly 
and fully—What is this Gospel ?—In the present day, Christianity 
has been made to assume so many various modifications, has been so 
distorted and perverted, that a frank declaration of our desire to preach 
the Gospel gives occasion to speculations and conjectures as endless 
and as numberless as the theories of a fanciful imagination. The 
strict, but impracticable, unsocial, sullen morality of the Stoics, and 
the wild enthusiasm of the Fanatic, however discordant, alike claim 
to be considered as the substance of the Gospel. And though, in the 
present case, much ambiguity might be removed by the simple decla- 
ration, that, if you would know my sentiments in reference to what 
I conceive to be the Gospel, I must refer you to tbe Liturgy, Are 
ticles, and Homilies of that church, of which I esteem it an honour 
and a privilege to be a member and a minister; to the doctrines of 
which I have solemnly and deliberately subscribed, and which I firm- 
ly believe to be agreeable to the word of God.” 2 

‘* In preaching the Gospel, whatever tends to display the glory of 
God's attributes, to unfold the mystery of his dispensations, to secure 
the honour of his Son, and to illustrate the way of salvation by his 
cross ; all combine to excite and guide our zeal, and to fix our pre- 
dilection. Whatever 'is great in contemplation, and greater still in 
experimental fruition ; whatever can enrich the mind with the most 
exalted ideas, or fill the heart with the loveliest graces of the christian 
character ; whatever can expand the hopes, raise the affections, or 
calm the fears of the human mind; whatever can comfor¢ the 
mourner, or administer balm to the heart oppressed with sorrow, 
and pierced with anguish ; whatever can give deformity to sin, and 
emancipate from its dominion ; whatever can form an antidote against 
the terrors of the law, the charms of the world, or the sting of death ; 
—in short, every thing great in idea, awful in importance, and rich 
in experience, all unite here as in one common centre. No won- 
der then, that bound by our own solemn engagements to the 
chief Shepherd, impelled by love for the souls of perishing sinners, 
and considering our own responsibility, should we shun to declare 
the whole counsel of God ; no wonder that we should desire to be 
instant ig season and out of season, in discharging this our labour 
of love. Wecount it our duty, and we esteem it our highest and 
chiefest pleasure te do our Master's will. We gladly would avail 
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ourselves of every opportunity to prove that God is our witness, 
how greatly we long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ. 


Publickly and privately, we would seek not your’s but you.” 


He thus treats of the crucifixion. 


“* Weare, first. To consider our Saviour’s sufferings historically. 
His whole life was full of sorrow ; but it is in its awful close that we 
behold those complicated distresses which, like the conflux of 
neighbouring streams pouring their waters into one common current, 
and swelling it with impetuous fary, all met at the cross of Jesus, 
and overwhelmed him with unutterable anguish. Scenes of calamity, 
the ravages of death, the sorrows of the afflicted, the infirmities of 
his friends, and the obstinacy of his enemies, had often before heaved 
his compassionate breast with many a sigh, and made tears of sympathy 
and compassion flow down his cheeks; he wept at the grave of 


Lazarus; and, while anticipating the approaching doom of Jeru- 


salem, where he was soon to be condemned and crucified, ‘ when he 
beheld the city he wept over it ;’ and uttered that most pathetic 
Jamentation that declared its guilt, and was prophetic of its doom. 
But his most exquisite sorrows and most pungent griefs were reserved 
for the last; sorrows that were to wound a beart tormed for the most 
refined sensibility, and anguish that was to be occasioned by a hand 
he had never felt before. On the fatal night on which he was betrayed 
by Judas, and apprehended by a band of armed ruffians who had long 
thirsted for his blood, he had retired from his disciples, for the pur- 
pose of solemn intercourse with heaven, to a solitary and favourite 
spot near the brook Cedron, and in the garden of Gethsemane; as 
if to intimate, that as in a garden sin was first introduced, in a similar 
spot the Messiah should bleed for its expiation and its remedy ; and 
that a garden should never be seen without reminding us of the 
melancholy catastrophe of man’s fall, and of the glorious event of his 
redemption by the Son of God. This spot was consecrated by the 
presence of Jesus, and was known to Judas by the frequent visits his 
master made toit: ‘ for Jesus oft-times resorted thither.’ Here, while 
his disciples were sleeping, ‘ his soul was sorrowful even unto death.’ 
And now, He who had so often comforted others, needs, himself, con- 
solation ; which he receives from an angelic messenger, dispatched 
from heaven for that express purpose. Prostrate on the cold ground, 
while no human hand touched him, nor any visible agent was nigh, 
the inward anguish of his soul so wrung and tortured the feelings of 
his human frame, that a preternatural sweat exuded from his pores ; 
for ‘ he sweat great drops of blood falling down on the ground.’ The 
bitter cup in the hand of inflexible justice is presented to his view, 
filled with every ingredient of sorrow which the sin of man, the 
malice of hell, the rage of the Jews, andthe wrath of heaven could 
throw into it. Whilst his human nature shudders and feels the most 
agonizing sensations in all its parts, to show thatthe most exquisite 
sensibility is compatible with the most perfect submission ; his soul 
is all resignation, and neither sinks nor is dismayed beneath the-op- 
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pressive load. The language of the most profound acquiescence ig 
spoken amidst strong crying, and groans, and tears. ‘ Father, thy 
will be done,’ says the meek and lowly Jesus. ‘ Rise, let us be 
going,’ says the illustrious sufferer, ready to meet the storm and 
seek the enemy that sought his life. 

‘¢ Behold him condemned for crimes of which he was innocent, 
and recompensed with the sentence of a shameful death for actions 
that merited the honours and empire of the universe. See! the 
appointed judge of heaven and earth, stand at the bar of the Roman 
governor! who, contrary to the remonstrances of his own wife, and 
the dictates of conscience, yielding to mean impulse of popularity, 
and the clamours of an enraged multitude, prefers a robber before the 
innocent and illustrious Son of God ; whom he consigns over to the 
charge of a merciless band of military executioners, who stain the 
pretorium with the most sacred and innocent blood ever shed there; 
and at last sentences to be crucified, contrary to every law of humanity, 
justice, and mercy. 

‘©The purple robe and mock sceptre with which they derided him 
who holds the sceptre of universal empire, and who decketh himself 
with light as with a garment ; the castingof lots for his seamless robe ; 
and platting a crown of thorns, intended at once to disgrace and 
torture that sacred brow, worthy to be adorned with the brightest 
diadem ; were circumstances of trivial ignominy and sorrow, com- 
pared with the tragic scene to which they were all to lead, and in 
which they were all to terminate. After having suffered such pain 
and loss of blood at the pillar, where the ploughers ploughed upon 
his back and made long furrows ; after having been blindfolded, spit 
upon, and smitten on the face till it was marred more than any man’s, 
and’ his form more than the sons of men ;’ his enemies, with -hearts 
studious in malice, and inventive in torture, oblige him to bear his 
cross up the ascent to Calvary. He faints beneath the load ; and one 
Simon, a Cyrenian, ig compelled to bear it after him. Alas! itis nct 
in this sense alone that compulsion is necessary to make us bear the 
Saviour’s cross. He arrives at the fatal spot ; his hands and knees 
[feet] are pierced with nails; and thus fastened, the ignominious tree is 
forced into the ground, with a motion, the violence of which must 
have given an excruciating shock to bis whole frame. 

** Behold the man! what a spectacle to heaven and earth! His 
sacred body bearing visible impressions of antecedent torture and 
outrage, is so extended on the fatal tree, as to be convulsed and 
filled with agony in every part; his flesh torn by the brutal chastise- 
ment he received at the bloody pillar; his sacred temples lacerated by 
that disgraceful crown, the thorns of which, by their pungency, made 
the blood in numerous gushing streams flow from his head; his face 
bearing the livid marks of that extravagant and vulgar brutality that 
darst smite a countenance, the Jineaments of which were calculated to 
command respect, or charm the beholder with every lovely expression 
of lamb-like meekness and patience; such, in the moment of his 
!gnominious suspension on the accursed tree, was the affecting specta- 
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cle which the crucified Jesus exhibited to men and angels. Gracious 
Philantrophist! thou lovely friend of human kind! in vain had 
malice and torture united their efforts to fasten thee to the cross, if thy 
love to sinners, stronger than death, had not previously formed the 
indissoluble bond that was to bind thee there, and constrained thee to 
endure, with inimitable patience, all the horrors of Golgotha. 

‘* The last moments of his life, in conformity tothe dictates of that 
benificence, patience, and compassion, which had so eminently 
adorned every antecedent part of it, were employed in consigning 
Mary to the care of one of his apostles, in extending pardon to a peni- 
tent malefactor, and in praying for his murderers. At last, when all 
was accomplished that the scriptures had foretold and Jehovah had 
planned in his sufferings, he said, ‘ It is finished, and gave up the 
ghost,’ by the most free and uncompelled surrender of his life.” 


Again, as to the vicarious suffering of Christ. 


‘© Tt is an objection of no consequence, to urge that it is unjust to 
punish the innocent. For it is extremely fallacious, and in many 
cases impious and arrogant, to measure the plans and dispensations of 
God by our ideas and rules of justice. Scripture being our teacher, 
it is evident that Christ suffered ‘the just for the unjust ;” and that 
innocence was punished in him, that guilt might not be punished in 
us. This was the result of a plan of infinite grace, and of a mutual 
stipulation between the Father and the Son in the everlasting cove- 
nant; calculated indeed ‘to confound the wisdom of the wise,’ but 
to excite the admiration and secure the eternal hallelujahs of the 
Lord's redeemed. But 

Messiah’s sufferings were vicarious. The language of Scripture is 
strong and express in representing the Son of God as a substitute for 
sinners, and his sacrifice vicarious ; that, when the immaculate cha- 
racter of Jesus is contrasted with the turpitude of the party for whom 
he suffered, and his most unspotted innocence is made a substitute 
for human guilt, the great end of this mysterious commutation of 
character and suffering between Christ and sinners, might appear 
proportionably conspicuous ; and the truth itself, when received into 
the conscience by faith, prove a sovereign remedy for all its wounds, 
and be a scource of rapturous admiration to believers through the 
ages of eternity. I shail here citea few passages of Scripture in 
which no doubt can exist as to the full and decided testimony which 
they bear on this point. ‘ Christ died for us.’ Though he knew no 
sin either inherent or actual, yet God ‘made him sin for us ;’ i.e. in 
the room of, or instead of. ‘ Christ suffered for us. ‘He hath 
once suffered for sin the just for the unjust.’ ‘ Christ died for the 
ungodly.’ * Who gave himself a ransom for all.’ He tasted death for 
every man.’ ‘ He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities.’ In all these Scriptures, without one single excep- 
tion, the language, both in the original and in our translation, is as 
strongly. expressive as possible of the substitution of Christ in the 
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room of sinners. He suffered in their stead, what they had deserved 
to suffer, as transgressors of the law of heaven. 

‘* Messiah's sufferings are propitiatory. It is this doctrine which 
distinguishes Christianity from the systems of philosophers and sages ; 
and as such we may well expect to find it typified and revealed with 
great clearness; nor will the result prove that we have been mistaken, 
That this doctrine has been questioned by some is most readily grante 
ed; but when we find Christ described as ‘ the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sins of the world ;’ when we are told, that, ‘ Christ 
hath given himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God ;’ and 
that he ‘ needed not, like the High Priest under the law, to offer 
up sacrifice daily, first for hisown sins, and then for the people’s ;’ 
for that this he did once, when he offered up himself ;’ when he is 
expressly asserted to be the ‘ propitiation for our sins ;° and God is 
said to have ‘loved us,’ and to have ‘ sent his Son to be the propiti« 
ation for our sins ;’ when it is said that ‘ God spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all ;’ and that ‘ by him we have received 
the atonement ;’ when these, with many other such passages are to 
be found ; when every expression referring to the death of Christ, 
evidently indicates the notion of a sacrifice of atonement and propiti- 
ation ; when this sacrifice is particularly represented as of the nature 
of asin offering, which wasa species of sacrifice prescribed to be 
offered upon the commission of an offence, after which the offending 
party was considered as if he had never sinned ; it may well appear 
surprising on what ground it can be questioned, that the death of 
Christ is pronounced in Scripture to have been a sacrifice of atone- 
ment and expiation for the sins of men.” 


We had marked several other passages, but we forbear 
inserting them ; we can assure our readers that they will be 
edified and instructed, as we have been, by reading the entire 
work, which is well-timed, and gives us room to augur well of 
the age. ‘The nonsense of Mr. Belsham ceases to appear; 
we leave him to the looking after of the Bishop of St. David's. 
Here we have christian doctrine delivered by a christian 
minister, who doesnot deny, but reveres and honours the Lord 
who bought him. 








Walks in Oxford ; comprising an Original, Historical, and De- 
scriptive Account of the Colleges, Halls, and Public Buildings, 
of the University, with an Introductory Outline of the Aca-. 
demical History of Oxford, to which are added. a concise 
History and Description of the City, and delineations in the 
environs of Oxford. By W.M. Wade. Oxford. Pearson, 
High Street; and Law and Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, 
London. 1817. | 


Tue pages of which this volume is comprised, supply that 
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which was very much wanting to every man that visits Oxford, 
whether for objects of mere curivsity, to see a town which 
fills so great a space in British story, or whether for the pur-- 
pose of studying at a University, which can boast of having 
sent out to the world, men of as great learning and profound 
erudition, as that of any age or of any country. ‘They convey 
a very concise, historical, and descriptive account, both of the 
University and the City ; and amongst the many topographical 
works which have, of late years, issued from the press, and 
which relate to objects in which the British tourist may be pre- 
sumed to be more particularly interested, we know of none 
which is better adapted to impart information, than the one 
now under review. To the gentlemen of the University, it 
will afford a most useful manual ; and on many puints of mere 
local interest, of which mention 1s frequently made, the details. 
here given are generally very accurate, whilst they are suf- 
ficiently copious. 

We are glad to learn that a very important alteration has 
taken place in the mode and discipline of public education, at 
this celebrated seat of learning, inasmuch as that the exami- 
nations for academical honours have been made much more 
strict and severe, than they were a few years ago, when the 
question was one more pro fommd, than of real merit and 
unquestionable talents. When we consider the enlarged basis 
on which public education rests in this country, and the very 
great facilities which we possess, of prosecuting every branch 
of study, except indeed that of the Fine Arts; and much has 
been latterly done in this way, by the munificence, liberality, 
and pubiic spirit, of individuals, to assist the taste, and encou- 
rage the labours of British genius; we are astonished that, 
from the University press, more works have not issued, to do 
honour to that magnificent establishment. In the pages of a 
¢otemporary Journal, as will be in the recollection of our 
readers, an attempt was made, with no small degree of pains, 
in the review of La Place’s work, to throw into entire dis- 
repute, the whole rovud of academical studies, as they were 
prosecuted at Oxford ; but a more complete vindication of the 
merits of the University, as a school where human genius 
might reap its most deserving honours, and where these higher 

owers with which Providence has blessed our own species, - 
might be matured, was never, we believe, given to the world, 
than by the Reverend Provost of Oriel. The attack in ques- 
tion was not merely repelled, but it was deprived of all its 
point ; and the very wounds it was intended to inflict, reverted 
on the heads of those. who sent out the shaft, thereby affording 
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a most salutary lesson to those who indulge in that pert species 
of flippant criticism, which is so much the fashion of the 
present times, and which is no less  illiberal than it is un- 
manly. 

Prefixed to the volume now before us, there is an INTRO- 
puctrion which occupies fifty-four pages, and which is very 
well written. We extract the following paragraph, that our 
readers may be enabled to form some judgment of the style and 
the spirit with which it is composed. 


‘«* Early in the reign of CHarzes I. the plague again reigning in 
the metropolis, a Parliament, the proceedings in which were gloomily 
omivous of the evils about to be poured upon the country, was held at 
Oxford. . 

‘‘ In the year 1642, when the storm which had so long been 
gathering, burst forth into civil war, Oxford was selected by King 
Charles, as the place of his. head-quarters, Here the unhappy 
monarch met only with consolation and assistance. QOxonian loyalty, 
strengthened and confirmed by principle, bad not been undermined, 
or even shaken, by the religious disputes so long agitated in the Uni- 
versity, WVenerating, because they understood, the excellent civil 
constitution of their country, a constitution, with the genius of 
which, despotism, whether of one or of many, is happily incom- 
patible. No sooner did the academicians, in number, at that time, 
about four thousand, perceive the real design of the fanatics, than they 
hastened to place their lives and properties at the disposal of a prince, 
whose piety amd whose virtues commanded their respect, and the 
goodness of whose intentions, with respect to government, they 
believed to be unquestionable. The memorable sacrifice of all the 
plate belonging to the different colleges, and a Joan of upwards of 
10,000/, subsequently made, were solid and honourable proofs of that 
attachment to the cause, of order, and that deference for legitimate 
authority, by which persons of a liberal education rarely fail to be dis- 
tinguished. And the loyalty thus seasonably evinced, was as nnde- 
viating as it was ardent. But alas! though at the commencement of 
the unhappy contest, the partial success of bis Msjesty’s arms afforded 
some ground of hope for the speedy restoration of order, the royal 
cause soon became desperate ; and in 1646, by the King’s direction, 
Oxford was surrendered to the besieging army of Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
who had also, ineffectually besieged the city the year before. The 
conditions were extremely favourable to the Oxonians; not a single 
privilege of either the university or city was compromised. But, 
deprived by the troubles, of most of her sons, and sorely impoverished 
in her finances, the former was now lamentably circumstanced. ‘The 
colleges and halls were in dis-repair ; the few remaining scholars were 
not only mostly indigent, but the younger part of them, through bear- 
ing arms, and keeping company with military, idle and dissipated ; 
the schools had been employed as granaries; lectures and exercises 
had almost ceased. ‘To complete the misfortunes of the university, a 
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visitation was ordered by the Parliament, and speedily took place; the 
Commissioners setting themselves vigorously to work, to.‘ reform the 
discipline, and correct the erroneous doctrines of the University, by the 
rule of the covenant’ On this occasion, a few base and timid spirits 
ranged tbemselves on the fanatical side, and went hand in hand with 
these reforming commissioners ; but the great body of the university 
assembled in convocation, and passed a public act and declaration 
against the proffered opinions; an act which, to use the words of 
Lord Clarendon, ‘ must remain to the world’s end, as a monument of 
‘ the learning, courage, and loyalty, of thisexcellent place.’ And this 
was all that could be done. The power was now in the hands of Sec- 
tarian revolutionists, and just such a use was made of it, as might have 
been anticipated. The lands belonging to the Church were ordered to 
be sold ; divines who refused to conform to the new order of things, 
were ejected from their places ; painted windows, and other works of 
ert, were consigned to destruction, as superstitious and devilish. 
Daring the IJnterregnum, nominal students were pretty numerous in. 
the university, but they had not to labour as formerly. The exami- 
nation of candidates for Holy Orders, was frequently confided to 
ignorant and enthusiastic Jaymen, styled tryers, whose inquiries went 
not to ascer ain the candidate's proficiency in classical literature, and 
the other usual branches of an academical course, but had respect 
almost exclusively to his advances in what these termed grace. The 
university could, nevertheless, still boast of containing a few indivi- 
duals of genuine talent and sound erudition ; and at this very time it 
was, that in meetings held periodically at one of the colleges,* by 
some of the individuals alluded to, the royal society originated.” 


It is certainly extremely interesting, in looking over these 
sad days of English history, to have our minds awakened by 
such lively recollections of splendid loyalty, and entire devotion 
to purposes where fundamental principles were involved, as 
Oxford evinced, during the period of the unhappy times in 
question. Nor do we conceive it possible for any man of right 
ways of thinking and of acting, to do otherwise than feel 
strong sentiments of respect and veneration for men who 
whilst, at the imminent risk of their lives and their fortunes, 
they resisted these wild fanatical pretenders to liberty, because 
they knew they were acting true to their King, and just to 
their God. Such conduct reflects honour on human nature. 





‘© * Vide the walk through Wadham College.” 
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The Apostolic Message to the Nations considered in connexion 
with the Duty of Christian Baptism. A Sermon, delivered m 
the Public Town Hall, at Lane-End, Staffordshire. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Hearers ; with a Preface, expla- 
natory of the occasion of the Sermon, and an Appendia, 
exculpatory of the Author’s principles and conduct. from the 
misrepresentations of Mr. Thomas Brocas, of Shrewsbury. 
Batton, Paternoster Row; Jones, Chiswell Street. 12mo. 
Pp. 48. 


THERE is, in the preface to.this sermon, so much mischievous 
untruth, together with so much rancorous spirit against the 
religion of Jesus Christ, as it is derived from the Scriptures, 
and happily established in this country, that, when we had read 
the preface, we paused whether to notice such. vile misrepre- 
sentation, or silently to grieve that a person, under a profession 
of superior attachment to the Gospel, could aim so insidious 
a blow at it. Happy, indeed, should we have been, could we 
have reconciled silence with a sense of our duty, knowing that 
there are some sentiments so bad that they ought not even to 
be named among christians; and knowing, too, how injurious 
to the purity of belief, religious controversy. usually is, we 
would most willingly have been spared the unpleasant office of 
exposing untruth. But, as the sentiments contained in this — 
preface are-often sounded in the ears of the young, and of 
others who may be unable to detect their fallacy, we will, 
therefore, with whatever pain, state the passages which have 
occasioned these reflections. 

The author of the sermon professes himself a baptist, and, 
consequently, he denies the necessity of infant baptism ; but 
he is not contented without further casting the. most severe 
and untrue censures upon those christians who, following the 
primitive usage of the christian church, admit its propriety. 


** Are not millions of our fellow-creatures taught that, by having a 
few drops of water sprinkled upon them in their infancy, they were 
* made members of Christ,—children of God—and heirs of the king- 
dom of heaven’—and though they should grow up and continue through 
life as uninfluenced by the gospel of the grace of God as a Hottentot, 
and as much alienated from the life of God through the ignorance 
that is in them, as were the devotees of the goddess Diana at Ephe- 
éus—yea, and even though they should die in their sins, and with all 
their imperfections on their own heads, they can never want a clergs- 
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man to commit their bodies to the graves ‘ in the sure and certain 
hope of their resurrection to eternal life !’ But can we suppose that the 
men who practise these things consider Christianity to be any thing 
more than a ‘ cunningly devised fable,’ and is it a violation of candor 
to apply to such a state of things the alarming words of scripture.— 
The Prophets prophecy falsely, and the priests Lear rule by their means, 
and the people love to have it so.”’ 


To the first part of this passage, it may be replied that it is 
not merely the having a few drops of water sprinkled upon them 
in their infancy, by which infants are “ made members of 
« Christ,—children of God,—and heirs of the kingdom of 
“* heaven ;” but it is the receiving from presbyters, or cler- 
gymen, lawfully ordained, and in due succession from Christ 
and his Apostles, the outward visible sign or form in baptism, 
which is the appointed mean in the church of securing the 
inward spiritual grace signified by that form, and which grace, 
we are taught in the Gospel to believe, will not be denied to 
those who humbly seek it by prayer. And as the Jews intro- 
duced their children into the Jewish church by circumcision, 
so do christians introduce their children into the christian 
church by baptism. It is not, therefore, as it is here irreve- 
rently expressed, the sprinkling a few drops of water, but it is 
a humble and devout compliance with the primitive usage of 
the church, derived from the practices of the earliest chris- 
tians, that conveys to children, by the instrumentality of the 
priestly office, admission to the benefits of the christian 
religion. 

And after children have thus been baptized, where are they 
taught that though they should grow up and continue through 
life as uninfluenced by the Gospel of the Grace of God as a 
Hottentot, and as much alenated from the Life of God through 
the ignorance that is in them, as were the derotees of the Goddess 
Diana at Ephesus—yea, and even though they should die in their 
sins, and with all their imperfections on their own heads, they 
can never want a clergyman to commit their bodies to the grave 
© in the sure and certain hope of THEIR resurrection to eternal 
‘life’? Are not, on the contrary, prayers expressly offered up 
that God would mercifully look upon the child ; would wash 
him and sanctify him with the Holy Ghost; would grant that 
the old Adam in the child may be so buried, that the new man. 
may be raised up in him ; that all carnal affections may die in 
him, and that all things belonging to the spirit may live and 
grow in him; that the child baptized may receive the fulness 
of God’s grace, and may ever remain in the number of God’s 
faithful and elect children, through Jesus Christ? Moreover, 
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are not the godfathers and godmothers solemnly exhorted to 
provide that the children might learn the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and all other things that 
a christian ought to know and believe to his soul’s health? 
And they are, also, exhorted to provide that the child may 
lead a godly and a christian life; for which purpose they are 
reminded that baptism doth represent unto us our profession, 
which is to follow the example of our Saviour Christ, and to be 
made like unto him; that, as he died and rose again for us, so 
should we who are baptized, die from sin, and rise again unto 
righteousness, continually mortifying all our evil and corrupt 
affections, and daily proceeding in all virtue and godliness of 
living. Is all this teaching children that, though they should 
grow up, as represented by the author, in the neglect of every 
christian grace, and in ignorance of every christian doctrine, 
and though they should die in their sins, their bodies will be 
committed to the grave in sure hopes of their resurrection to 
eternal life? Farther, can language more expressly convey 
the absolute necessity of dying unto sin, of believing the 
Gospel, and living unto righteousness? And where did the 
author learn, that, without regard to the good or evil lives of 
persons, their bodies were sure, by clergymen, to be com- 
mitted to the grave * in the sure and certain hope of their 
resurrection to eternal life?” If the author meant that such 
was the language of the church of England, he must either 
have intended to mislead others, or was himself under a great 
mistake. The language of the church is :— 


‘* Forasmuch as it bath pleased Almighty God of his great mercy 
** to take unto himself the soul of our dear brother here departed, 
‘* we therefore commit his body to the ground; earth to earth, ashes 
‘* to ashes, dust to dust ; in sure and certain bope of the resurrection 
** to eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


The language here is general. It does not apply hope and 
confidence to the individual body at the time interred; but, 
generally expresses that sure and certain hope conveyed in the 
Gospel as to the resurrection to eternal life. Such a declara- 
tion is comfortable to survivors, and is properly made, at a time 
when the last office is being performed upon the remains of 
man. But the author, by changing the phrase “ in sure and 
** certain hope of the resurrection” into “ in the sure and 
** certain hope of their resurrection to eternal life,” has given 
the whole passage a sense which it cannot bear, and which it 
was never intended by the church should be affixed to it. 

As we proceed, in the preface, we find that the author is 
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not only unfriendly to infant baptism, but also to all national 
church establishment, which, he thinks, could have no foun- 
dation, if it were not for infant baptism. 


** Tt is a circumstance not unworthy of mention in this place, that 
none of the doctrines, nor any of the institutions of the gospel have 
met with so much opposition, and excited such a portion of reproach 
towards its advocates, as the revival of Christ's primitive ordinance of 
the baptism of believers by immersion. Perhaps it would not be very 
difficult to assign the reason of all this. Infant baptism is obviously 
at the foundation of all national church establishments. By means of 
this notable device a form of Christianity is drawn over whole coun- 
tries, and thousands are found ‘ naming the name of Christ,’ who feel 
themselves under no kind of obligation ‘ to depart from iniquity.’ But 
take away this prop, which, if it did not originate in, most assuredly 
tended to accelerate, the dark days of Popery—I say, remove this 
pillar--admit none to be true Christians who are unable to ‘ give a 
reason of the hope that is in them with meekness and fear,’ and who 
are not willing to ‘ take up their cross and follow Christ, through evil 
report and good report,’---and the whole fabric of national Christianity 
instantly crumbles into ruins.” 


It is evident, that, in the view of the writer, there is 
nothing essentially connected with the doctrines and precepts 
of the Gospel in our national church establishment, and yet 
he has the uncharitable effrontery to affirm that it is only to 
support that establishment that infant baptism is insisted on. 
He does not, however, stop here; but asserts, we.see, that, 
by means of this notable device, thousands are found naming 
the name of Christ, who feel themselves under no kind of 
obligation to depart from iniquity. That too many, who have 
been admitted to baptism, do not depart from iniquity, is, 
alas! too true; but that thousands are found who, in conse- 
quence of being baptized in their infancy, feel themselves 
under no kind of obligation to depart from iniquity, particu- 
larly when they read the passages of the baptismal service 
which we have quoted i in our remarks on the preceding passage 
of the author, exceeds our capacity to comprehend; and we 
do not envy the author the possession of that mind which 
affects to comprehend so unjust, and so illogical, a con- 
clusion. 

The occasion of the sermon is thus stated at the conclusion | 
of the preface. 


«? Towards the close of the year 1809, a pamphlet under the title of 
‘Infant Baptism Asserted, and sprinkling instead of Immersion Vin- 
dicated,’ was industriously circulated in this neighbourhood. The very 
title page implied a declaration of war against the Baptists, and in 
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prosecuting his attack upon both their principles and practices, its au- 
thor, who it seems is a teacher in Mr. Kilham’s (Methodist) connec- 
tion, seemed to have forgotten what was due to his own character in his 
anxiety to ruin that of the poor Baptists. About a year ago I published 
a small piece in confutation of it, under the title of ‘ Remarks on a 
pamphlet entitled Infant Baptism Asserted, &c.’ which there has been 
no attempt to answer through the medium of the press, unless some 
should chuse to dignify with that title, a string of doggrell verses, in 
which it would be difficult to say whether the absence of reason, rhyme 
or trath most predominates. The ‘ Remarks’ have, however, excited 
much discussion in private circles, and have been attacked with no 
little acrimony from different pulpits---discourses from two of wh ch 
it fell to my lot to hear, viz. one delivered in the Episcopal chapel, at 
Lane-end, and the other in ‘ Zion chapel, occupied by the Methodists 
in the same place, both founded upon the words of Christ, Matth. xxviii. 
19,20. As the attention of many seemed by these means to be ex- 
cited to the subject, I was induced to d_liver a discourse from the same 
words in the Town Hall on a following sabbath to a numerous con- 
gregation ; and that others who heard the sermons to which I have al- 
luded, but were not at the Town hall on the occasion referred to, may 
also have an opportunity of considering both sides of the question, it 
has been judged expedieni to lay the substance of it before the public, 
which is done in the following pages. 


Whoever granted the Town Hall, for such an occasion, was 
guilty of a gross dereliction of duty. For it was to calumniate 
the established religion of the country, and that mode of 
initiating youth into the church, which was adopted by the 
immediate successors of Christ. Very great blame attaches to 
those who consented to the Town Hall, of Lane End, in 
Staffordshire, being misused for so scandalous and so profane a 
purpose. 

The Sermon is taken from Matthew xxviii. 19, 20. Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all Nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever I have commanded 
you, and lo, I am with you alway even unto the end of the 
world. 

From this text, and from the title of the tract, it might 
have been expected, that the author would have employed him- 
self in an ample statement of the scriptural doctrine of bap- 
tism ; instead of which, he divides his sermon into four heads, 
and, in about five pages, offers his remarks respecting what 
we are to understand by baptiziwg, and who are the proper sub- 
jects of christian baptism. fie insists upon the absolute 
necessity of adopting the moJe of immersion, rather than of 
sprinkling, and affects to prove what he erroneously conceives 
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to be the impropriety of admitting children to baptism, 
arguing that the primitive custom was to admit none to the 
sacrament of baptism, who had not cultivated a proper belief 
in the truths of Christ’s ministry. The arguments which he 
uses for these purposes, are such as have been most satisfac- 
torily answered by W pe and by many other christian writers, 
on the subject. They have neither novelty i in themselves, nor 
ordinary ability in their statement, to receive any particular 
refutation. We will only remark that a great part of what is 
observed respecting the mode of baptism by immersion rather 
than by sprinkling is unnecessary, since the majority of chris- 
tians, who have adopted sprinkling, have adopted it merely for 
convenience, aud would not object to immersion being used by 
any who should think it the more preferable mode. | 

The appendix contains a detailed account of a public - 
disputation, which was held at the Methodist Chapel in Lane 
End, between the author, and Thomas Brocas, an Arminian 
Methodist. Here the author displays himself in all the 
impiety of rigid Calvinism, profanely denying the universal 
redemption wrought by the atonement of Jesus Christ, and as 
profanely asserting the impious doctrine of partial election, 
making it, according to his absurd interpretation of the word 
of God, and his idea of the indefectibility of divine grace, 
the same thing to say, “ Christ died for such an one, and that 
* such individual shall infallibly be saved,” p. 48. Our 
readers must excuse our dwelling longer on this wretched per- 
formance. It is as contemptible in style, as it is erroneous in 
doctrine, and equally remote from candour with respect to the 
principles which it opposes, as it is from Scripture and primi- 
tive usage, in those which it inculcates. 
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An Excursion to Windsor, in July, 1810, through Battersea, 
Putney, Kew, Richmond, Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, and 
Hampton Court; Interspersed with Historical and Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes. By John Evans, A.M. Sherwood and 
Co. 1817. 


From one so hacknied in publication as Mr. Evans, we were 
somewhat surprised, not to say disgusted, at the affectation of 
the old worn-out excuse in the preface, for publishing the work 
—that it was done at ‘‘ the request of friends.”’ This is beneath 
an author of his acknowledged talents. However, we had not 
gone far with our traveller, ere we forgot and forgave him this 
piece of vanity, and sat quietly down im one corner of his 
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eafriage, and journeyed with him pleasantly to Windsor, The 
scenery and the places through which we pass, are calculated 
to draw from us recollections of days that are gone; for from 
London to Windsor all is classic ground, the abodes and 
cemeteries of kings, philosophers, poets, and warriors of high 
renown. It, perhaps, may be a very pardonable piece of vanity, 
that our author rests with unusual complacency on the honour 
of having been introduced to Royalty. There is a conversation 
here related between the author of the “ Minstrel,” and_ his 
present majesty, which is equally honourable to both these 
great persons, and we extract it for the gratification of the 
reader. ‘The character and virtues of our venerable monarch, 
shine in it with illustrious splendour. His urbanity, his bene- 
volence, his judgment, and taste, are finely shewn. 


‘* At twelve the doctor and I went to the king’s house at Kew, We 
had been only a few minutes in the hall when the king and queen 
came in from an airing, and as they passed through the hall the king 
called to me by name, and asked me how long it was since I came 
from town. I answered, ‘ about an hour.’ ‘ I shall see you,’ says he, 
in a little.’ Tne doctor and I waited a considerable time, for the king 
was busy, and then we were called into a large room, furnished as a 
library, where, the king was walking, and the queen sitting in a chair, 
We were received in the most gracious manner possible by both their 
Majesties. I hadthe honour of a conversation with them, nobody 
else being present with Dr. Majendie, for upwards of an hour, ona 
great variety of topics, in which both the king and queen joined with 
a degree of cheerfulness, affability, and ease, that was to me surprising, 
and soon dissipated the embarrassment which I felt at the beginning of 
the conference. They both complimented me in the highest terms 
possible on my Essay, which they said was a book they always kept 
by them ; and the king said he had one copy of it at Kew, and another 
in town, and immediately went and took it down from a shelf. I 
found it was the second edition. ‘ I never stole a book but once,’ said 
his majesty, ‘ and that. was your's,’ speaking to me; ‘ I stole it from 
the queen to give it Lord Hertfort to read.’ He had heard that the 
sale of Hume’s Essays had failed since my book was published, and I 
told him what Mr. Strahan had told me in regard to that matter. 
He had even heard of my being at Edinburgh last summer, and how 
Mr. Hume was offended on the score ef my book. He asked many 
questions about the second part of my Essay, and when it would be 
ready for the press. I gave him in a short speech an account of the 
plan of it, and said my health was so precarious I could not tell when 
it might be ready, as I had many books to consult before I could finish 
it, but that if my health were good I thought I might bring it to a 
conclusion in two or three years. He asked how long I had been 
composing my Essay, praised the caution with which it was written, 
and said he did not wonder that it had employed five or six years. 
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He asked about my poems. I said there was only one poem of my 
own on which I set any value, (meaning the Minsétre/) and that it 
was first published about the same time with the Essay. My other 
poems, I said, were incorrect, being but juvenile pieces, and of little 
consequence even in my own opinion. 

“© We had much conversation on moral subjects, from which both 
their Majesties let it appear that they'were warm friends to Christianity, 
and so little inclined to infidelity, that they could hardly believe that 
any thinking man could really be an dthetst unless he could bring 
himself to believe that be made himself, a thought which pleased the 
king exceedingly, aud he repeated it several times tothe queen. He 
asked whether any thing had been written against me. I spoke of a 
late pamphlet, and of which I gave an account, telling him that I bad 
never met with any man who had read it, except one Quaker. This 
brought on some discourse about the Quakers, whose moderation and 
mild behaviour the king and queen commended. I was asked many 
questions about the Scotch universities, the revenues of the Scotch 
clergy, their mode of praying and preaching ; the medical college of 
Edinburgh ; Dr. Gregory (of Whom I gave a particular character), 
and Dr. Cullen; the length of our vacation at Aberdeen, and the 


closeness of our attendance during winter; the number of students 


that attend my lectures ; my mode of Jecturing, whether from notes 
or completely written lectures ; about Mr. Hume and Dr. Robertson, 
and Lord Kinnoul and the Archbishop of York, &c.&c. &c. His 
Majesty asked what I thought of my new acquaintance Lord Dart- 
mouth. I said there was something in his air and manner which I 
thought not only agreeable but enchanting, and that he seemed to me 
to be one of the best men ; a sentiment in which both their Majesties 
heartily joined. ‘They say that Lord Dartmouth is an enthusiast,’ 
said the king, ‘ but surely he says nothing on the subject of religion 
but what every christian may and ought to say.” He asked whether 
I did not think the English language on the decline at present. I 
answered in the affirmative, and the king agreed, and named the 
Spectator as one of the best standards of the language. When 1 told 
him that the Scotch clergy prayed a quarter or even balf an hour at a 
time, he asked whether that did not lead often to repetitions, I said 
it often did. ‘That,’ said he, ‘ I don’t like in prayers, and excellent 
as our liturgy is, I think it somewhat faulty in that respect.’ ‘ Your 
Majesty Knows,’ said I, ‘ that three services are joined in one in the 
ordinary church séfvice, which is one cause of those repetitions.’ 
* True,’ he replied, ‘ and that circumstance makes the service too 
long.’ From this he took occasion to mention to speak of the com- 
position of the church liturgy, on which he very justly bestowed the 
highest commendation. ‘ Observe,’ his Majesty said, ‘ how flat those 
occasional prayers are that are now composed in comparison with the 
old ones.’ When I mentioned the smallness of the church livings in 
Scotland, he said, ‘ he wondered how men of liberal education would 
choose to become clergymen there ;’ and asked, ‘ whether in the 
remote parts of the country the clergy in general were not very 
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ignorant.’ | answered, ‘ No; for that education was very cheap in 
Scotland, and that the clergy in general were men of good sense and 
competent learning.’ He asked, ‘ whether we had any good preachers 
at Aberdeen.’ I said, ‘ Yes,’ and named Campbell and Gerard, with 
whose names, however, I did not find he was acquainted. Dr. Ma- 
jendie mentioned Dr. Oswald's appeal! with commendation ; I praised 
it too ; and the queen took down the name with a view to send for it. 
I was asked whether I knew Dr. Oswald ; I answered I did not, and 
said that my book was published before I read his; that Dr. O. was 
well known to Lord Kinnoul, who had often proposed to make us 
acquainted. We discussed a great many other topics, for the conver- 
sation, as was before observed, lasted for upwards of an hour without 
intermission. The queen bore a large share in it. Both the king and 
her majesty shewed a great deal of good sense, acuteness, and know- 
ledge, as well as of good nature and affability. -At last the king took 
out his watch (for it was now almost three o'clock, his hour of dinner,) 
which Dr. Majendie and I took as a signal to withdraw. We ac- 
cordingly bowed to their Majesties, and I addressed the king in these 
words, ‘ I hope, Sir, your Majesty will pardon me if I take the oppor- 
tunity to return you my humbleand most grateful acknowledgments for 
the honour you have been pleased toconfer upon me.’ He immediately 
answered, ‘I think I could do no less fora man who has done so 
much service to the cause of Christianity. I shall always be glad of 
an opportunity to shew the good opinion I have of you.’ ” 


We observe that our author is fonder of introducing extra- 
neous matter than of describing the scenery, views, and 
present objects around him: As for example---In crossing Wim- 
bledon Common, he gives us the execution and dying agonies 
of the notorious Abershaw. And the moment he catches aglimpse 
of the Nore, he sits down to give a tedious account of the exe- 
cution of Parker, the mutineer. ‘ Somethiug too much of 
this.” 

The ceremony of the Mayor of Rochester opening the oyster 
heds, is related with as much pomp as the Doge of Venice 
wedding his wife, the Adriatic. 

Our author loads us unmercifully with quotations, which we 
the rather suffer, as they are generally from good authors ; and 
let it be known that 


Every one is willing, 
To swell his volume—price a shilling. 


We take the liberty to point out these little blemishes, be- 
cause Mr. Evans has judgment enough to amend this in any 
future works he may favour us with. One hint more, and we 
shall have done with the ungracious part of our duty. Some- 
thing too much of the Sectarian and the Lancastrian education 
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is seen and lauded ; and the traveller goes out of his way to give 

a fulsome panegyric on Lord Erskine’s nonsensical conundrum 
called Armata. 

We now shall speak more of the better parts of the work : it 
abounds with many valuable and curious anecdotes of celebrated 
men, who have lived in days gone by; of William Pitt, Boling- 
broke, Pope, Gibbon, Warburton, Atterbury, Walpole, Garrick, 
Chesterfield, Chatterton, and many whose genius gave lustre to 
the days in which they lived. We extract for the amusement of 
our readers, some of the wise sayings of Pope. 


‘© 1, Fine sense and exalted sense are not half so useful as common 
sense. There are forty men of wit for one man of sense ; and he 


that will carry nothing about him but gold, will be every day ata 
‘Joss for want of readier change. 


“2. A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in the 
wrong : which is but saying, in other words, that he is wiser to-day 


than he was yesterday. 


‘* 3. To be angry is to revenge the fault of others upon ourselves, 
' «€ 4, Torelieve the oppressed is the most glorious acta man is capable 
of ; it is in some measure, doing the business of God and Providence. 
«5, When we are young, we are slavishly employed in procuring 


something whereby we may live comfortably when we grow old; 


and when we are old we perceive it is too late to live as we proposed. 
“6. The world is a thing we must, of necessity, either laugh at or 


bé angry at: if we laugh at it, they say we are proud; if we are 


angry at it, they say we are ill--natured. 

“© 7. The greatest freedom I know in being thought a wit by the 
world is, that it gives one the greater advantage of playing the fool. 

“8. Flowers of rhetorick in sermons and serious discourses are like 
the blue and red flowers in corn, pleasing to those who come only 
for amusemeut, but prejudicial to him who would reap the profit 
from it. 

** g. The difference between what is commonly called ordinary com- 
pany and good company is, only hearing the same things said in a 
little room or {na large saloon, at small tables or at great tables, 
before two candles or twenty sconces. 

“10. Many men have been capable of doing a wise thing, more a 
cunning thing, but very few a generous thing. 

** 11. Wit in conversation is only readiness of thought and a 
facility of expression ; or, in a midwives’ phrase, a quick conception 
and an easy delivery. 

‘* 12. There is nothing wanting to make all rational and disinterested 
people of one religion, but that they should talk together every day.” 


There is an anecdote at page 124, of Chesterfield, Atterbury, 
Pope, and Bolingbroke, which we wish the author had not 
inserted. Such stories serve no good purpose ; besides, we don’t 
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believe that either Atterbury or Pope were infidels, whatever 
Bolingbroke and Chesterfield might have been. ‘The treatment 


of the boy Chatterton by the haughty Walpole, is told with 


so much fidelity and interest, that we cannot.refrain giving it 
a place here. | 


‘«« Chatterton, (articled to an attorney at Bristol,) in 1769, wrote 
Walpole a letter, offering to furnish bim with accounts of a series of 
eminent painters who had flourished at Bristol, mentioning at the same 
time the discovery of some Old Poems, of which he sent a specimen. 
To avery polite reply, requesting further information, Chatterton 
returned an answer, stating his condition in life, and hinting a wish to 
be freed from an irksome profession, and placed in a situation more 
favourable to the pursuit of elegant studies. Walpole shewed the 
papers to Gray and Mason, who pronounced them rorGerigs! This 
occasioned a cold monitory letter from bim to Chatterton, which so 
offended this high-spirited youth, that be immediately demanded back 
the manuscripts. Walpole, about to depart for Paris, neglected to— 
send them back, and on his return found a very resentful letter from 
Chatterton, peremptorily requiring the papers, and telling Walpole 
‘ that he would not have dared to use him so, bad he not been ace 
quainted with the narrowness of his circumstances !’ Walpole then 
enclosed them ina blank cover, and thus the correspondence ended.” 


Indeed, we might fill our pages with both instracting and 
entertaining anecdotes of the illustrious dead, but'our limits do 
not allow us to continue ; besides, we have to go down the 
Medway, through France, and to “ the place of sculls,---the 
deadly Waterloo,” with our author, in which many very _pleas- 
ing descriptions and reflections are introduced. 

This part of the work closes with some very good and useful 
observations on the advantages of education, the progression of 
human life, and counsels of prudence, which do much credit 
to both the head and heart of our reflecting traveller. 

The last part of this volume is a journal of a trip to the 
Netherlands, and France, by the author’s son; with some 
curious wood-engravings by this Juvenile Tourist, the whole of 
which is related with a simplicity, taste, and judgment, well 
worthy the son of such a father, There is so much of enter- 
tainment and instruction, maugre its. many faults, in this little 
volume, that we strongly recommend it to the perusal of the 
rising generation. . 
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The Duty of Contending earnestly for the Faith once delivered to 
the Saints: a Sermon, preached before the Society in Scotland, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, at their Anniversary Meeting in the High Church 
of Edinburgh. By James Robertson, D. D. one of the 
Ministers of South Leith. Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; 
Allardice, Leith. 8vo. Pp. 52. 


Dr. RoseErtson, from the third verse of the Epistle of Jude, 
states, with equal ability and piety, the duty of contending for 
the faith once delivered to the Saints. 

In the consideration of this subject, the preacher endeavours, 
and he does very successfully endeavour, 

1. To give anaccount of the Faith for which we are exhorted 
to contend. 

2. To show what is meant by contending for it. 

We have pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to 
the correct mode in which, under the first head, our common 
faith is generally stated. 


‘The man who reads the Bible witha sincere desire to become 
acquainted with its contents, will, [ humbly apprehend, be soon 
instructed in the following articles of Faith. ‘That there is only one 


God, and yet, that in the Godhead, there are three persons of the © a 


same essence, and equal in power and glory ;*— that our first parents 
were created in perfect resemblance to his moral image, in knowledge, 
righteousness, and holiness ;t—that in consequence of their fatal 
apostacy, by the violation of the covenant of works, all their posterity, 
whom in that covenant they represented, are by nature in a state of - 
guilt and condemnation, and morally incapable of doing any thing 
that is spiritually good ;t—that our redemption from this deplorable 
condition is the effect of the sovereign grace of God, through the 
mediation, and righteousness, and atoning death, of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ;§—that this only Redeemer is the eternal Son of God, his 
equal in every perfection, being the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person ; for, to affirm that our Saviour is a man 
only, is to attempt to overthrow the whole scheme of salvation, and 
to leave us without a solid foundation of hope towards God ;}!— 
that the gracious cesign of his incarnation and obedience unto death, 
was to fulfil all righteousness, and to maKe atonement to divine justica 
for the sins of those whom He came to redeem ; for although this — 
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doctrine is treated with contempt by many, who have no apprehen- 
sion of the infinite evil of sin, of the spirituality and extent of the 
law of God, and the inflexibility of his justice, it will ever be a source 
of the richest consolation to these, who perceive the guilt they have 
contracted, andthe misery to which they are exposed ;*—that the 
gospel is the publication and offer of salvation to the chief of sin- 
ners ;f[—tbat regeneration or a change of mind and care with ree 
spect to spiritual objects, so as to be restored to a capacity of serving 
God, and enjoying his peculiar favour, is the effect of the agency of 
the Holy Ghost, by the instrumentality of appointed means of grace ;}— 
that the moral law being of perpetual obligation, has an indispen- 
sible claim to universel obedience; which, as the genuine test of 
submission to divine authority, the redeemed of the Lord are ever 
desirous to yield ; and by which their personal interest in his sal- 
vation is ascertained to themselves and to their Christian brethren. 
That a peaceable demeanor according to established laws in those 
countries where it may be their lot to reside, and zealous endeavours 
in the use of lawful means, to promote the welfare of the commu- 
nity to which they belong, is an essential part of that morality to 
which they are called by the gospel ; and which, when it is displayed 
in the life of a Christian, is a powerful recommendation of our most 
holy religion.|/ That He who died on the cross at Calvary, as a 
propitiatory sacrifice for our sins, rose again from the dead accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, ascended in visible triumph to the heavenly 
world, is now exalted above every name, controuling and directing 
all events for his own glory, and the advantage of his people ; and 
that when allthe purposes of his gracious Providence concerning his 
church militant are accomplished, he will appear in great glory on 
his throne, as Judge of all the earth, to complete the salvation of his 
friends and the ruin of his enemies.”§ 


Nothing can be more truly scriptural, than this statement of 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. It is made by a minister 
of the Scotch Church; but it will be assented to, in the 
most explicit manner, by Christians of whatever denomi- 
nation, who allow the Scriptures to be the rule of their faith. 
Yet, aware of the different interpretations which have been put 
on the Scriptures, Dr. Robertson most judiciously argues, 


“Tt is Certain, however, that professing Christians of various deno- 
minations, have given materially different interpretations of the 
same passages of Scripture ; and it is wonderful to observe how 
many opinions exist with respect to what is clearly revealed. But 
no interpretation ought to be received, which is founded only on 
some detached portion of Scripture, or which is inconsistent with 
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the general analogy of faith. In every religious controversy, we 
must appeal directly to the whole Bible, which is justly denominated 
the religion of Protestants. It therefore seems highly expedient, that 
Christian societies should publicly declare their understanding and 
interpretation of the langu ge of Scripture in regard to those essential 
points which have been matter of dispute. Accordingly, we find that 
confessions, or articles of faith, have been adopted by most of the re- 
formed churches. Nor can this be justly complained of as an imposi- 
tion on the consciences of men. No man is obliged to connect 
himself with any society, if he does not believe the doctrines main- 
tained by it to be agreeable to Scripture ; and some standard of this 
kind appears indispensably necessary, to distinguish ; articular churches 
or societies from others, whose sentiments differ most widely in regard 
to the essential doctrines of Revelation, while they all agree in pro-— 
fessing to respect the Scripture as the only infallible rule of faith, I 
gladly embrace this opportunity of bearing testimony to the Confes. 
sion and Catechisms authorised by our Church as a faithful exhibition 
of the doctrine of Scripture. Their excellence has been admitted by 
foreign churches, as well as by many divines of the highest reputation. 
They have been blessed asthe means of preserving sound doctrine 
and serious piety, among the members of our Church, and are there- 
fore entitled to their continued respect and faithful improvement. 

“* It is not enough, to say that we derive our Faith from the Bible, 
or that the doctrines and precepts which it records, are what we pro- 
fess to believe and to obey. When we converse with Roman Catho- 
lics and Socinians, we hear them supporting their tenets by citations 
from Scripture ; and therefore the Confessions and Catechisrrs now 
recommended, are the more necessary to be brought into view as the 
acknowledged and authorised summary of Christian doctrine, to 
which the members of that portion of the visible Church to which we 
belong, profess to adhere.” 


Here Dr. Robertson reasons consistently with his profession, 
as a minister of the Scotch Church, and he is to be com- 
mended for doing so. He was preaching before a congregation 
of persons in Scotland, professing adherence to the confession 
and catechisins of the Scotch Chur ch, as conveying the genuine 
sense of the Scriptures ; and he piously concludes his argu- 
ment. 


‘© Happy they whose minds are enlightened to discern the excel- 
lent things wherein Christians are instructed ; who rest with assured 
confidence on the foundations of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone; who instead of being - 
unstable in all their ways, and tossed about with every new wind of 
doctrine, contend earnestly for the Faith once delivered to the saints.” 


The absence of this spirit to contend earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the Saints, has been freauently noticed by. 
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most «ble and pious persons, and it is an evil increasing upon 
us. Professing ourselves to be members of the Established 
Church of England and Ireland, we view with regret any de- 
partures from the established discipline or doctrine of that 
Church; but with infinitely more regret do we view those idle 
boasts of liberality of sentiment, now so prevalent, in the 
absence of all zealous attachment to any one description of 
faith in particular, Let the Minister of the Church of Scot- 
Jand do what may be in his power to encourage the spread of 
Presbyterianism, and to extend the use of the confession and 
catechisms of his church; let the Roman Catholic preach up 
obedience to the Papal power, with the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation ; let the Secinian insist exclusively on the human 
nature of Jesus Christ, and deny the atonement; let the 
Quaker despise the Sacraments, and secretly exult at any thing 
that can promote republicanism ; above all, let the Member 
of the Church of England be zealous, for indeed it well be- 
comes him to be zealous, in defending the apostolical discipline, 
and the pure doctrines of his Reformed Church; but let none 
of these suppose that it can, in the eye of a God of Truth, or 
in the Spirit of that Gospel which requireth us all to think the 
same thing, and which remindeth us that there is one Faith and 
ore Baptism, be of perfect indifference what single mode of 
faith prevails, or whether all the discordant faiths to which we 
have alluded, with many others, should prevail. We have de- 
clared our attachment to the discipline and doctrines of the 
Church of England; -but the argument which we would use 
goes merely to establish the position, which, on every sound 
and generous principle that can ennoble the heart of a man or 
a christian, we wish to see firmly adhered to, that whatever 
system of faith is, by any description of christians, sincerely 
believed to be true, that system they are bound to maintain. 
This is the principle upon which Dr, Robertson forms the 
former part of his discourse ; and, though we cannot join with 
him in unlimited commendation of the confession and cate- 
chism of his Church, we are far from censuring him asa 
member of that Church, for gladly embracing an opportunity of 
bearing testimony to them, as presenting, in his view, a faithful 
exhibition of the doctrines of Scripture. 

In the second part of his discourse, Dr. Robertson shows 
what is meant by contending for divine truth, and explains 
some of the most successful ways by which christians may 
approve the sincerity of their contention in this goodly cause, 
He notices the irreligious unfixedness of the day, as being 
incompatible with the temper becoming a Christian, and 
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resents it with the honest indignation of a man who is sincere 
in his own attachments, and would wish for sincerity in others. 


‘‘ There are some of such an unsettled disposition, that they are 
not unlike the chaff which the wind driveth away. They were never 
confirmed in the faith as a system of fixed principles, and though 
custom inclines them sometimes to speak on religious subjects, as 
others do, they neither understand nor believe what they say. Their 
faith is variable as the fashion of the world. They are ever learning, 
but never come to the knowledge of the truth. The moment a new 
doctrine is proposed, it captivates their hearts, but it does so no longer 
than until another is brought forward, and so their minds are in a state 
of perpetual fluctuation. They pass rapidly along from one opinion 
to another, still dissatisfied and unhappy, till at length they take their 
flight to the dreary regions of infidelity, and live without God and 
Christ, and hope in the world. 

“‘ It is very far from my mind to discourage freedom of inquiry, 
with regard to religioustruth. The rights of conscience must be pre- 
served inviolate, and no man, nor set of men, must dictate as if in- 
fallible, with respect to the articles of faith. Without inquiry, the 
glorious Reformation could never have happened. But this is widely 
different from the disposition which unhinges every thing, and settles 
nothing in religion; and which without due investigation adopts 
opinions from the impulse of the moment, which, inthe course of 
afew days or weeks, it is found necessary to abandon. The faith 
delivered to the saints not being kept continually in view, gives place 
to haman inventions, by which those who adopt them become 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish hearts are darkened.” 


No apology can be necessary to our readers, for offering 
the preceding extract, nor will they be angry with us for calling 
their attention to one more. 


«¢ Perhaps there may be some, in my present audience, of unsettled 
minds, and unstable in all their ways ; who, instead of adhering 
with firmness to the doctrine which they once professed to believe, 
have become sceptical in their opinions, or, like the Athenians, are in 
quest of some new thing. 

‘¢ They say they are inquiring after truth ; but they forget that 
truth is like its Author, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
What is truth in their view to-day, is to-morrow converted into error. 
Not having the faith or hope that is sure and stedfast, they 
scarcely continue for a day in one mind. Instead of forming their 


opinions according to the standard of divine truth, and abiding therein, | 


they endeavour to change the meaning of passages of Scripture, ac- 
cording to their own ever-varying opinions. But, as we are expressly 
informed by the Spirit of inspiration, that there is one Lord, and 
Faith. and Hope, and Baptism, it is high time for them to consider 
whether they were not nearer the truth formerly, than they are now. 
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Do they plead conscience every time they change their creed ? I will 
not dispute the rights of conscience, but they ought seriously to con- 
sider whetber that can be a well-informed conscience, which easily 
approves newly invented theories of religion that must be altered 
from day to day, and which of course prevents men from being stedfast 
in the faith once delivered to the saints, and from always abounding 
in the work of the Lord. 

‘« It is of great importance, in the present age, when infidelity, im- 
piety and immorality exceedingly abound, that all genuine Christians 
should be peculiarly active, in endeavouring to stem the torrent of 
false principles and loose morals. While men, who having denied 
the faith, disseminate with assiduous care, those tenets and opinions 
which are necessarily productive of ungodliness and unrighteousness, 
is it not the bounden duty of believers in the gospel, to promote, 
to the utmost of their power, the cause of truth, and holiness, and 
heaven ?” 


It is indeed of the utmost importance, that all sincere be- 
lievers in the doctrines of the Gospel, should show themselves 
decidedly in favour of correct principles and sound morals; 
for false principles and loose morals abound, and the love of 
many waxeth cold. It was the condemnation of certain per- 
sons, in the days of the Apostles, that professing themselves to 
be wise, they became fools. May it not be the condemnation of 
many, in the present day, that, professing themselves to be 
liberal and enlightened, they become indifferent to the genuine 
doctrines of the gospel, unsteadfast in the faith of Christ, and 
strangers to the truth? We are as friendly as any of the 
loudest boasters of liberality for inquiry ; but, duly sensible of the 
blessings of divine revelation, we shall hope, by the Grace of 
God,;to be as firmly attached as we ever ought to be, to that our 
rule of faith, which we believe to be the rule recommended by 
Revelation. Our views of that rule may be wrong—we believe 
it, however, to be correct, and so believing it, we must give it, 
without wishing to interfere with others who think differently 
from ourselves, our decided preference. We cannot unite 
with them in support of their opinions, nor can they, if they 
be sincere, if they be so disposed as they should be earnestly to 
contend for the faith, which they conceive was once delivered 
unto the Saints, unite with us in the support of opinions at 
variance with their own. 

These reflections have naturally arisen in our minds, from 
a perusal ef the excellent sermon now before us. Dr. Robertson 
differs from us in his notions of christian discipline, as well as 
in some articles of faith, We do not mean that we differ 
from any thing expressed in this Sermon; but, as he is a 
member of the Scotch Church, we are assured that his sin- 
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cerity is such, that he approves of the discipline and doc- 


trines of the Scotch Church. He has, indeed, declared thus 
much in the commendation which he honestly expresses of the 
confession and catechism of that church. However much, 
therefore, we approve of the general sentiments of the 


Sermon, we may be allowed to lament that cur religious sen. 


timents are not more in unison. With respect to the reflec- 
tions which we have offered, arising from the necessity of each 
denomination of christians showing a marked attachment 
to their own peculiat tenets, the spirit of the sermon assures 
us that Dr. Robertson and we think alike. We shall ever be 
disposed to commend zeal, honour, and sincerity, wherever 
they are found; and we are happy in adding that they are very 
meritoriously displayed in this sermon. 


= ome 


The Works of Claudian, translated into English Verse. In two 
Volumes. By A. Hawkins, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. Pp. 840. 
Il. lis. 6d. Porter, London; Langdon and Son, Sherborne. 
1817. 


CLAUDIAN, whose works are well known to classical readers, 
appears to us to have been greatly overrated by some, and as 
much underrated by others. For our part, we think him 
greatly inferior to Virgil and Ovid, in strength, sweetness, 
and harmony, though we are of opinion that his merit as a 
poet is considerable, He was born in the fourth century of 
the christian ara, and, as is generally supposed, in Egypt ; 
his birth place, however, is by no means ascertained, nor is it 
worth au inguiry. His native tongue was Greek, which 
makes the degree of excellence to which he attained in Latin 
versification the more extraordinary and the more meritorious. 
Mr. Hawkins has discharged his duty, as a translator, with 
no small ability. His. first intention was to give the whole of 
the original poems of his author, but he soon found it would 
swell his work to an inconvenient size. He, therefore, 
stopped when he had printed his panegyric on the fourth Con- 
sulship of Honorius. He has given, however, suflicient of 
the original to enable any classical reader, (who may not 
have the works of Claudian by him,) to appreciate his merit, 








asa translator. In our opinion he has accomplished a very — 


difficult object, with very considerable success. He has pre- 
served the spirit of the original, and has displayed great skill 
in avoiding unnecessary expansion. 
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The Munificence of King David, an Excitement to Christian 
Liberality. d Sermon, for the Benefit of the Society in 
Scotland, (Incorporated by Royal Charter,) for Propagating 
Christian Know'edge in the Highlands and Islands. Preached 
at the Parish Church of St. George, Ratcliffe Highway, on 
Sunday, May 13, 1810; and at Bentinck Chapel, St. Mary- 
la-bonne, on Sunday, December 9, 1810. By the Reverend 
Basil Woodd, M.A. Rector of Drayton Beauchamp, Mi- 
nister of Bentinck Chapel, and Chaplain to the Most Noble 
the Marquis of Townsend. London, Macdonald and Son, 
Cloth Fair. Svo. Pp, 55. 


From 1 Chronicles, xxix. 1O—14, the preacher offers several 
appropriate reflections on the necessity of propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
The language in which he offers these reflections is not always 
correct, nor are his conclusions always logical. But the object 
which he aims at is so good that all minor defects should be 
overlooked, and the attention be principally fixed on the means 
pointed out for extending the kingdom of Christ. There is 
one passage, however, which we cannot allow to pass unno- 
ticed. 

It appears, from the sermon, that Mr. Basil Woodd madea 
voluntary offer of Bentinck Chapel to the Society, and he calls 
the attention of his hearers to his own notions of liberality in 
giving such a sanction to a Society under Presbyterian 
patronage. 


** This Society is,” he says, ** under the patronage of the esta- 
blished national church of Scotland, the government and constitution 
of which is Presbyterian, Those worthy members of the church of 
Scotland who join with us in our worship this day, will, Iam per- 
suaded, bear with me, while I feel it: necessary to state to my own 
congregation of the church of England, that, in pleading the cause 
of an Institution which has arisen in a Presbyterian church, I trust 
no one will infer the least dereliction of that supreme respect and 
attachment which roy heart unfeignedly bears to the church of 
England. I revere her episcopacy ; I consider it truly apostolical ; 
nor could I, according to my present sentiments, exercise my ministry 
under any other commission, At the same time I desire to regard 
with christian respect and affection all who in every place, and under 
whatever form, call upon the name of the Lord Jesus; and I desire 
cordially to unite with them in these works of faith, and labours of 
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love. On this principle I made an offer of the services of this chapel 
to this Society: I was not solicited by the Society; I was not 
acquainted with the Institution till within this year; but I felt that 
impression ot the vast scale of christian utility at which it aims, that 
I instantly desired to show the Society this token of our respect and 
good-will,” 


Is there not some inconsistency in this declaration of supreme 
respect and attachment to the Church of England, of reve- 
rence fur her episcopacy, and of conscientious inability to 
exercise his ministry under any other commission, with the 
preacher’s volunteering the services of his chapel, for a society 
encouraging another commissivn, acting in opposition to epis- 
copacy, in such direct opposition, as to have resisted, as the 
History of Scotland will witness, all the anxious endeavours of 
the government of the country in favour of its establishment ? 
The inconsistency follows from the declaration of supreme 
respect and attachment to Episcopacy, made by the author him- 
self. Some sincere and well-meaning clergymen do not eon- 
sider the episcopal commission to be so absolutely necessary ; 
but that, were they in countries where it was not established, 
they could conscientiously exercise their ministry, under 
another commission. Such persons may, we can conceive, 
reconcile the giving their assistance to the propagation of 
christianity, in those countries, under a Presbyterian com- 
mission, however they may congratulate themselves on their 
own superior happiness in living under an Episcopal Esta- 
blishment, which they think approaches nearest to the usage of 
the apostles and earliest christians; but which they do not 
consider to be of divine obligation in all countries. But that 
Mr. Woodd can declare that he considers the episcopal com- 
mission to be of such authority, that he could not, with his 
sentiments concerning it, exercise his ministry under any other 
commission ; and, at the same time, exult in his own unsolicited 
support, to a body of christians seeking assistance to a ministry 
under a Presbyterian commission, when it is well known that 
the episcopal ministry wants only additional means to extend 
the sphere of its utility, seems to us to partake too much of 
that want of sincerity, which characterizes the present day, 
which involves a dereliction of principle as mischievous as it 
is absurd, and which can never be too much deplored. 


We have felt it our duty, in these licentious times, when | 


persons affecting an extraordinary liberality, make a boast of 
Jaxity of principle, to expose the fallacy of the passage which 
has occasioned these reflections. In other respects, the sermon 
contains pious exhortations to diffuse a knowledge of the Lord, 
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where it has not prevailed; and, from the passage of Scrip- 
ture, chosen for a text, it properly refers every good motive to 
this effect to God, who is the author of every good, and of 
every commendable disposition. 
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Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letters to the Right Reverend G, J. 
Huntingford. D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XIX. 





My Lorp, 


Tuere is something very alluring in the many allusions of Holy 
Writ, where gratifying the desire of divine knowledge is compared 
to the refreshing relief of sweet and cooling waters. For ‘‘ what,” 
says the Attic Histortan, ‘‘ can be sweeter than water to the thirsty to 
drink?” There is great propriety in such an allusion, considering the 
climate where most of the Scriptural events took place; so that 
every image and illustration falls in with the feelings and desires of 
those to whom it is addressed. But such things are not proposed by 
the Sacred Writers as pure matters of taste, but as explanations to lay 
open the advantages of true godliness. The waters of life, and the 
regeneration of baptism ; the cup of salvation, and the true manna 
from heaven, represented in the mysterious ordinances of our Holy 
Religion, are all so many sources of comfort to sincere and devout 
Christians. 

When the light of the Gospel had been, I will not say extin- 
guished, but obscured, for many ages, and the cup of salvation had 
been withheld from the people, the restoration of these blessings to 
the Church, might justly be called a return from darkness to light,— 
and compared to retreshing water bursting out from dry ground. 

As it has been already proved, from the ample testimonies of Chry- 
sostom, and from other obvious facts, that the Church draws all ber 
precepts and doctrines from the pure Word of God, we may be said to 
have found the living waters within her pale: so that we are bound 
to preserve them uncorrupted, and to live contented with the blessings 
which we have. Innovations in the Church are no less dangerous 
than innovations in the state. They have never been attempted in 
either, without incalculable mischief; and the bitter fruits of expe- 
rience have always excited men to a strong desire and thirst for 
returning to the good old way. When about a century and a half 
ago, the Church had been overthrown, and enthusiasm built upon its 
tuins, the people smarting under the galling tyranny, were glad to 
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‘throw off the yoke of the Puritans, and to return to the bosom of the 


Church and King. 

All the mischiefs resulting either from snperstition or fanaticism, 
are an undeniable proof, that religion can only be measured and esti- 
mated by its conformity to the will of God, as it is declared in his 
written Word. It is asober but animated devotion, which we fird 
diffused through the pages of Chrysostom. In explaining why our 
Saviour calls himself the fourtain of life, that cay satisfy every holy 
desire,* he says. ‘‘ Those who attend to divine instruction, and pro- 
fess the faith of Christians, must shew an eager thirst, and warm 
their hearts with fervent desire. For this is the only way to retain 
faithfully the lessons which they hear. The parched lip cannot 
abandon the cooling water, till its heat is allayed, neither can the 
earnest wishes of a good and righteous man be satisfied, but with a 
full draught of divine knowledge. For this we must always hunger 
and thirst to obtain the blessing which our Lord pronounced in his 
Sermon on the mount ; and this benediction is equivalent to the 
words which he used on the last and great day of the feast, when he 
stood and cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink. And in this he proves, that in drawing men to him he uses no 
absolute force, or violent impulse, but only invites those who feel an 
earnest desire, and shew a ready inclination. 

The Evangelist mentions this act of our Saviour’s, as happening on 
the last day of the feast, when the people were on the point of return- 
ing home, that they might bear in mind these salutary lessons, as 
monitors on the way. 

The promise was freely and openly made, and the words annexed, 
shew it to be of an intellectual nature, and given upon the condition 
of faith. For Jesus Christ immediately proceeds, He that believeth 


on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 


living water.t By the belly here, he means the heart. But as no 





* The word thirst, which is used in the sacred writings, to signify 
an ardent desire, is used also in the same sense by profane authors. 
Thus Cyrus, at the conclusion of the fourth book of Xenophon’s 
Cyropaed, says, I thirst to oblige you all. 

t+ Many have feit objections to faith and obedience being made 
conditions of salvation ; supposing that any condition annexed to a 
promise, is a disparagement of the free grace of God. Now, in law, 
a grant may be made, on certain conditions, by the non-performance 
of which, the grant will be annulled, and become void. Yet, no one 
can reasonably say, that such a condition makes the grant any less a 


free gift, than if no such condition had been named. Quesnel, in his. 


Moral Reflections, says, ‘‘ If the marks and characters of faith are 
not seen in our life and actions, it is undoubtedly either because there 
is no faith at all in our hearts, or because it is quite dead‘or declining. 
‘The water of fai:h is not a standing water, but a living water, which 
flows perpetually . 
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parallel passage of Scripture can be found, containing the expressions 
that rivers of water shall flow out of his belly ; we must point the 


passage thus, he that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, 


making the period there, and considering the words, rivers shall flow 
ont of his belly, as a distinct declaration and member of the sen- 
tence. For, as many said this is the Christ, and when Christ comes, 
will he do greater miracles than these ? He informs them that they 
must have a right knowledge, and that their belief in him should 
not rest upon miracles so mach as upon Scripture. Many, indeed, 
having seen him work miracles, did not receive bim as Christ, and 
were likely to remark, by way of objection, Do not the Scriptures 
say, that Christ cometh of the seed of David? So far from avoiding 
this inquiry, he refers them always to the Scriptares. He said to 
them before, Search the Scriptures, and it is written in the Prophets, 
and they shall all be tanght of God; and here he refers their faith to 
the test ot Scripture. giving to the believer a promise that Rivers of 
living water shall flow out of his telly, iwtimating the abundance and 
riches of bis grace, which, in another place, he calls a fountain of 
water springing up into eternal life. By these expressions, he pro- 
mises that the believer sball have much grace, and he calls it living 
water, to shew that it is of an active effectual nature. For the grace 
of the spirit entering the heart and mind, and watering them with its 
heavenly dew, becomes a never failing fountain, supplying every 
motive to good actions, and satisfying every reasonable wish and 
want, 

The unspeakable energy and effect of such divine influence, our 
Saviour describes, in the plural number, calling it rivers.* The force 
and beauty of which may be felt, by observing the various ways in 
which it operates. It shews its varied energy in the wisdom of 
Stephen, the tongue of Peter, and the vigour of Paul, whom. nothing 
could deter from their noble purpose, nor withstand. They braved 
the madness of the people, they encountered the wiles and assaults of 
Demons, and daily faced death in every shape. They moved like 
rapid rivers, bearing down all opposition, and making every thing 
yield to the force of the torreut.t 





* Onthe force of plurals, when used with discretion, Longinus 
observes, that ‘they give a majesty to the sentence, by multiplying 
the numbers of the same powerful object.” Longin. sect. 24. 

+ It would be almost superfluous to quote the well known passage 
of Bishop Taylor, where he makes a conirast between lukewarmness 
and zeal. His words are these, ‘‘ The river that runs slow, and 
creeps by the banks, and begs leave of every turf to let it pass, is 


drawn into little bollownesses, and spends itse!f in smaller portions, 


and dies with diversion; but. when it ruus with vigorousness and a 
full stream, and. breaks down every obstacle, making it,even as its 
own brow,—it stays tot to be tempred by little avocations, and to 
creep into holes, but runs into th2 sea, through full and useful chan- 
nels.” Sermon XIII, 
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** But this,” says the Evangelist, ‘* spake he of the Spirit, which 
they that believe on him should receive: for the Holy Ghost was not yet 
given.” How, then, did the Prophets prophesy, and work ten thou- 
sand miracles ? 

Now it was not by the Spirit, but by power from him that the 
Apostles cast out Devils, as he says himself, /f J, by Beelzebub, cast 
out Devils, by whom do your sons cast them out ? He said this, to 
shew, that before his crucifixion, it was not by the Spirit, but by 
power from him, that they all cast out Devils. Indeed, when he was 
on the point of finally leaving them, he said, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost, and again it is asserted, the Holy Ghost came upon them, and 
they wrought miracles. But when he sent them, the Sacred His- 
torians, do not say that he gave them the Holy Ghost, but that he 
gave them power, saying, Cleanse Lepers, cast out Devils, raise the 
Dead, freely you have received, freely give. 

It is admitted by all, that the Holy Spirit was given to the Pro- 
phets; but that divine influence was limited and personal, and 
appeared no longer after the menace that your house ts left desolate, 
was denounced. And even before that time, it seemed to operate 
but faintly. For there was no longer any prophet among them, nor 
any visible interposition of divine power in their religious rites. 

Since, then, the influence of the Holy Spirit had only been shewn 
in a limited manner, but was afterwards to be displayed in a more 
copious diffusion, we may date the commencement of that more 
abundant dispensation, from the time of our Saviour’s suffering on 
the cross.* The prophets of old, it is admitted, had the Spirit, but 
did not communicate it to others ; whereas the Apostles were endued 
with powers to spread among thousands and ten thousands that divine 
influence which they had received themselves. 

Since, then, the Apostles were to receive this grace or favour in a 
greater degree than it had ever yet been known, the Evangelist 
speaking of this gracious power, says, the Holy Spirit was not yet, 
that is, not yet given. For Jesus was not yet glorified, and by glory, 
the sacred Penman here means the cross. For as we were enemies 
and sinuers, who had failed in attaining the gifts of God, the display 
of this grace in a more abundant manner, may be taken as a proof of 
our reconciliation with him. For the gift is made not to enemies, 





* Dr. Doddridge has followed the same interpretation with Chry- 
sostom, inthis passage. He says, ‘‘ Now this, which was true in a 
more extensive sense, he peculiarly spake of the Spirit, which they 
who believe on him should receive, and which some of them should 


also be enabled to communicate to others. But it was not then gene- . 


rally understood ; for the Holy Spirit was not yet given in that extra- 
ordinary manner, because Jesus was not yet glorified : and it was the 
wise and gracious purpose of God, to send him down on the Church, 
after the ascension of Jesus, as a triumphant conqueror, into his 
Father's presence.” Fam. Exposit. vol. II, sec. CI. 
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and thase who hate him, bn: to friends, and those with whom he is 
well pleased. it was necessary (bat a sacrifice should first be offered 
for us, aad that the enaiitv 1 the flesh snonld be destroyed ; that we 
should become the friends of God, and then receive the gift. For if 
this were the substance of the proutse made to Abraham, it is still 
more amolv confirmed with respect to grace, In conformity to 
which. St. Paul says, that if we were made heirs according to the 
law, faith would become an empty came. For the law worketh 
wrath. And the meaning cf the Apestie amounts to this; God pro» 
mised that he would give the land to Abraham and to his seed. But 
his descendents, by their unworthiness, forfeited their claim to the 
promise, and could not please bim by heir own Jabours. Faith was, 
therefore, admitted as an acceptable way of reconciliation, that the 
promises might not fail.” Chrysostom, vol. Il. p.320—323. Paris 
Edit. 1633. 

Perbaps no better comment, My Lord, can be given upon these 
words of Chrysostom, than a reference to the clear definitions of 
faith to be found in the Homilies of our Church. And here again a 
striking conformity in doctrine between the Church of England and 
the primitive times, will plainiy appear. To give appropriate passages 
in confirmation of this, would be to transcribe the whole of the Ho- 
milies on Salvation ad Faith 

But a perusal of the discourses themselves, will explain the 
whole of the Christian dispensation, and prove our Church to be a® 
fabric, of which Jesus Christ himseif is the head stone of the corner. 

My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
A. C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, July 25, 1817. 


IN mae 


LIBERALITY. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 


Tue favourite cry of the day is for Liberality. All religious sects are 
in future to associate together without distinction. Societies are 
formed of which all sects are to become members, and schools are 
established to which the children of all sects are invited. This is a 
marvellous change, and if it could but hold—and why not hold? 
Since all the business transacted in these societies, in their public 
meetings, consists of a pre-concerted bandying of compliments be- 
tween the parties, thanking each other for their liberality, and bestow- 
iag such praises upon one another, as, I verily believe, they would be 
ashamed to utter in a private room ? 
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But influenced, no doubt, by this wonderful display of English 
liberality, Prussia seems determined to goa step farther, and, by way 
of commemorating the blessings of the Reformation, their clergy 
are recommended to abolish the name Prolestant. Lest they shoulu 
give offence to the adherents of Popery, they are recommended to 
leave these denominations, Protestant and Protestant church, to history, 
and henceforward uniformly to employ the ‘‘ more proper and more 
generally intelligible terms,” Evangelic church and Evangelic chris- 
tians.* 

This, it appears, is to be the remedy that is to heal all religions 
animosities. An admirable remedy, undoubte-ly ; and nearly as 
wise as if Martin was advised to drop his name, lest it should appear 
to reflect on Peter or John. But whocan have suggested this Catho- 
licon ?) And who shall give security that Evangelical christians shall 
not become as appropriate to a sect as Protestants? If there are 
Evangelical christians, there must also be christians who are not 
Evangelical ; and who are they ? By-the-bye, it is somewhat sin- 
gular that our Prussian brethren should have hit upon an epithet which 
was first employed in this country, perhaps harmless!y, or by way of 
distinction, and is now become a term of reproach, and to some even 
aname of terror. It fell to my lot to recommend a young man as 
curate to Dr. rector of a certain patish in the vicinity of the 
metropolis. The Doctor listened to my recommendation with great 
complacency, but demurred as to accepting it. unless | could assure 
him that this young man was “ none of your Evangelical preachers,” 
a matter which [ could not at that time determine. I have since 
been told, that the epithet is applied to those who preach the doctrines 
of the church, and do not preach mere morality. It the Prussians 
therefore think they can hide their Protestantism under this new 
phrase of Evangelical, I have no doubt they will find themselves 
deceived, and that Evangelical will become as obnoxious to their 
Catholic neighbours, as Protestant, Lutheran, or Calvinist. 








* In Prussia, a circular letter has been addressed by the minister of 
the Interior, to the Evangelical clergy of both confessions in the 
Prussian dominions, intimating the King’s desire that the words 
Protestant, Lutheran, or any other denominations which designate 
particular sects of the reformed religion, should cease to be used, and 
that they should be superseded by the word Evangelical. ‘he object 
of. this communication is to correct those feelings of asperity in which 
sectarians too generally indulge, and by removing all nominal Gistinc- 
tions, to cultivate a spirit of general harmony and mutual indulgence. 
The authority of Luther himself is adduced to sanction this interfe- 
reace of the government, for the Father of the reformation is repre- 
sented as being displeased to find the supporters of his opinions dis- 
tinguished by his name. The denomination of Evangeltc church 
and Evangelic christians belong equally to both confessions, and 
implies the source whence they equally derive the purity of their 
doctrines. 
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Thanks for the abundant Harvest. 6k 


That religious animosities should prevail must be matter of regret ; 
and attempts have been made, in all ages of the church, to soften them, 
by certain concessions; but the history of these attempts uniformly 
proves that the concessions were to be all on one side, while the other 
remained inflexible. The present show of Liberality among Church- 
men, Dissenters, Calvinists, Socinians, Quakers, &c. and all other 
secis, appears to me to amount to nothing, or at best, to what I have 
already noticed—a mutual exchange of compliments at a tavern meet- 
ing. That this is something remains to be proved ; but that it is not 
much, must ‘be self-evident ; that it does not affect the principles 
which divi 'ed these sects, is, I think, generally acknowledged. All 
the good effect, therefore, seems to be this, that these various sects can 
meet together, not only without slapping each other's faces, but with 
a profusion of studied compliments, and well got-ly-heart praises of 
each other. 

But, say the Prussian clergy, you must leave the phrases Protes- 
fant and Protestant church, to history, to which they belong. Do 
these learned divines really think that these epithets will do no harm 
in history? Have they forgot that the cause of the divisions in the 
church is to be found in history ; and that it is in history we read of 
the struggles and the sufferings of our forefathers, to procure -for us 
the blessings of a Protestant church, and a free state, which have 
generally gone together. This is mere tiifling, if applied to Prussia ; 
bat it is worse than trifling if applied to our own country. Yet I 
should not have thought it necessary to animadvert on this new edict 
of the Prussian Clergy, if I had not of late years observed a similar 
spirit among the sectaries in England. They may call it liberality, 
and hail it as the commencement of a new and golden zra. I con- 
sider it as perfect indifference, and as an insidious attack upon those 
establishments to which, although there may be imperfections in 
them, we owe the existence of pure christianity among us. 


lam, &c. 


A PROTESTANT. 





THANKS FOR THE ABUNDANT HARVEST. 





Tue following interesting article addresses itself with so much force, 
both to those who, in partaking of the blessings of providence, gratefully 
recognise their benevolent auihor, and those who enjoy them without 
thanks, that we feel a pleasure in laying it before our readers. 

“* It appears peculiarly honourable to the German people, that 
they acknowledge with grateful feelings God to be their helper in the 
time of need. We have received from various countries the joyful 
intelligence of the beginning of corn harvest, which seems every 
where abundaat ; but—one does not hear, as in Germany, of publigy 
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thanksgivings, of the first sheaf being brought in under a general 
rejoicing, of a universal sentiment how wonderfully we have been 
preserved and comforted! Frankfort led the noble example; then =~ 
followed Helibrep, Kreutznach, Nuremburg, Furth, Hoffstadt, and =~ 
many places in the kingdom of Wirtemburg. Amongst these, the 
most striking instance is the festival celebrated at Bamberg. The 
particulars lie before us, which none, unless they be indifferent to 
Divine favours, and their claims to human gratitude, can dislike to 
have communicated. 

‘* On the evening of the 2ist of July, the ringing of bells 
announced the approach of the first-fruits of the harvest. The train 
conducting them was very nomerous, and led by a young man in his 
sabbath garments, who bore a sheaf consisting of wheat, barley, and 
rye. ‘To him succeeded six children with corn eats in their hands, 
some kettle-drums and trampets, and the school children of both 
sexes, attended by theit teachers, in the midst of whom were the 
different bands of the Landwehr, the students, and a regiment of the 
line stationed in the garrison. Then came the city authorities with the 
clergy. Seven waggons heavily burthened with first fruits, the drivers 
as well as the horses being tastefully ornamented with flowers and 
garlands, closed the procession, which, amid the enlivening sound of 
bells, the firing of guns, the shouts of innumerable spectators, and 
strains of music, passed through the principal streets to the church, 
every one uncovering hinrself as it passed on, guards saluting, and new 
faces continually adding themselves to the multitude. On arriving at 
the church, the procession was received by three clergymen, who had 
laid the votive sheaf, intended to be preserved in remembrance of 
Almighty goodaess, on the altar, and blessed it. A sermon followed, =~ 
from the text (Psalm cxxvi. verse 6) ‘They that sowin tears, shall 
reap in joy.’ The preacher dwelt strongly on the abyss, at the 
brink of which the human race stands, and from which the hand 
of God solely keeps us back. ‘ To what gratitude, he exclaimed, 
‘ ought not this amazing Jove to excite in us! Heaven has not showered 
down its blessings upon our fields, for a few elect, or that the usurer 
should convert them to the prejudice of man, but that the rich may 
place his indigent brother on tbe great table laid out by our common 
Father for the good of all his children!” On the conclusion of the 
sermon Te Deum was sung, accompaziied alternately by the organ and 
bands. The officiating minister then de.ivered a solemn prayer of 
thanks, and the scene ended with the singing of a hymn, composed 
for the occasion by Mr. Sayaila, the chaplain.” 












































PATHOLOGY OF THE EAR. 





A-case which lately occurred in the Royal Dispensary for the diseases 
@f the ear, where a boy-born deaf and dumb was resiored to the use 
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of both hearing and speech, will shew the rapid improvement in the 
medical practice of the present day. The pathology of the ear, neg- 
lected till of late, has now attained a vast importance by the Institu- 
tion of a Dispensary for its diseases, and the subject of deafness being 
now taken up by the Royal College of Surgeons, as the theme of 
their annual prize, will tend to throw additional light on this 


interesting malady. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








FALKIRK’S REPLY TO COBBETT’S ATTACK ON 
POTATOES. 


TonE—Dear Cratures we can’t do without them. 


Ou! there’s not in the wide world a race that can beat us, 
From the hills of the North to sultry Japan, 
While we fatten and feast on the smiling potatoes 
Of Erin’s green vallies so friendly to man ; 
It is not an abundance that Pat calls a plenty, 
Of plain simple food the potatoe supplies ; 
But milk, beef, and butter, and bacon so dainty, 
Hens, ducks, geese, and turkies, and fat mutton pies. 


CHORUS. 
Sweet roots of Erin, we can’t do without them, 
No tongue can express their importance to man, 
Poor Corporal Cobbett knows nothing about them, 
We'll boil them and eat them as Jong as we can. 


In the skirts of our bogs that are covered with rushes, 
In dales that we till with the sweat of our brow, 
On the wild mountain side clear’d of heaths, rocks, and bushes, 
We plant the kind root with the spade and the plough ; 
Then come the south breezes with soft vernal showers, 
To finish the process that man has begun, 
And orange and purple, and lily white flowers 
Reflect in bright lustre the rays of the sun. 
Sweet roots, &c. 


The ground too thus broke, and brought in by potatoes, 
Produces the cream of our northern cheer, 
In crops of rich barley that comfort and treat us 
With Innishone whiskey, and Maghera beer. 
Then here’s to the brave boys that plant them and raise them, 
To fatten their pigs, and their bairns, and their wives ; 
May none of the Corporal’s principles seize them, 
Or shorten their days or imbitter their lives. 
Sweet roots, &c., 
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Literary Inielligence. 
THE CICAD. 


Tue Cicad,* when the noon-tide ray 
Of summer gilds the shade, 

In frolic chirrups life away, 
And skips from blade to blade. 


And yet, methinks these insects gay 
That heedless revel on, 

Though deck’d in robes of pride to-day, 
To-morrow will be gone. 


*T'wou'd teach, said I, a lesson soon, 
Would man bat learn it right ; 
The tool that is a fop at noon, 
May nothing beat night. 














LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Tue Confession; or the Novice of St. Clare, and other Poems, by 
the Author of Purity of Heart, will soon appear. 


The Second Part of Lackington and Co.'s Catalogue, containing 
the Classes, curious and rare Books, old Plays, Astrology, Poetry, and 
the Arts, Philosophy, Natural History, Games and Sports, &c. &c. 
is now published. The Third Part, containing Greek and Latin 
Classics, and Books in all Foreign Languages, will be published in 


October. And the Fourth and last Part, at Christmas, which will - ‘ 


contain a very large collection of Divinity, and an Appendix of 
Additions to all the Classes. 

Part the First, of English and Foreign History, Voyages, Travels, 
and Miscellanies, is recently published. 


A new History of Berwick upon Tweed, with historical notices of 
the neighbouring villages, including a compendium of Border history, 
accompanied with a plan of the town. By the Rev. T. Johnston, in 
one volume duodecimo. 


Just published, On the Church, with an Appendix on Miracles, 
in Reply to Mr. Joseph Fletcher, Minister of the Independents at 
Blackbarn, and Author of Lectures on the Roman Catholic Religion. 
By Joseph Fairclough, 

Also, Fairclough on the Rule of Faith, in Reply to Mr. Fletcher's 
Lectures. 


Just published, Original Poetry, for Infant and Juvenile minds, in 
two Parts, by Lucy Joynes, of Nottingham. | 
The Official Account of the late Embassy to China, by Mr. Ellis, 
Secretary of Legation, will be published on the first of October. 


In the press, and nearly ready for publication, “‘ The City of 
Refuge ;” a Poem io four books, by Thomas Quin. 





* The Grasshopper. 






THE 


PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS, 


In our last number, we endeavoured to lay before our reacers 
some reflections on the present indifference prevalent among 
Protestants, respecting Popery. ‘To this subject we must 
again, and perhaps again return, as it is at this moment of 
vital importance to the religious welfare of these kingdoms. 
Nor let any one turn aside from these reflections with disgust, 
as if partaking of bigotry, or tending to persecution. Bigotry 
is an obstinate adherence to opinions which you have never 
scrutinized. A charge which can never be made against us in 
this controversy with the Romanists, since every article of 
our discordant opinions has been canvassed repeatedly; and 
he is most lukewarm, who is most ignorant of that contro- 
versy. Sodifferent is our attachment to the distinguishing 
tenets of Protestantism from bigotry, that there has been uni- 
versally found this curious fact. If a Romanist studies with- 
out prejudice the best writers on both sides the question, he 
always becomes either a convert, or a very careless indifferent 
professor of Popery. On the contrary, the same course of 
study, makes a Protestant more ardent in defence of his holy 
faith,—its great truths strike him more forcibly than before. 
The dangerous errors of his semi-Pagan brethren excite his 
compassion, and henceforth a charitable desire of restraining 
their propagation, animates his heart with a pure and: fervent 
zeal. Hence the great difference observable in the spiritual 
pastors of these opposing parties. Ours urge examination. 
Take, say they, for instance, the Rhemish translation of the 
Scriptures, with all its commentaries, compare it with that of 
our Church. You will-soon see who has the best claims to 
your confidence. And if the reader be a scholar, the false 
translations which Romanists haye given of important texts, 
prove such prevarication, acknowledge such a want of con- 
No, 232, Vol, 53, September, 1817. F 
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fidence in their cause, as to confirm completely the Protestant. 
Hence this comparison is constantly urged by us, on all ocea- 
sions. The Romanist, on the other hand, diligently keeps all 
controversial writings out of the hands of his Pupils. If a 
ray of light should penetrate through the obscure veil, he 
endeavours to throw over the articles of his faith, it is either 
instantly extinguished by that magic word, the Church, or its 
effect is evaded by insinuating, that a precise agreement is not 
required on that point. At all times, the utmost care is taken 
to prevent a freedom of inquirs, and an unrestrained access to 
Protestant publications. Nay, still farther to prevent mischief, 
the Scriptures themselves are represented merely as Broken 
Notes, which are, therefore, unable to make a man wise unto 
salvation, without the assistance of their Pastors. And yet, 
oh, egregious folly ! oh, hood-winked and abused flock! these 
very Pastors themselves agree not as to the truths they would 
teach. Those very works, which represent the Scriptures in 
such degrading terms, are upheld at Rome, as an opus pal- 
matum, worthy of gold and cedar; but condemned in London, 
as replete with important errors. On these considerations, 
then, we call upon Protestants of all denominations, to lay 
aside their present lukewarmness towards the errors of Popery. 
We would wish them to compare the conduct of the Roma- 
nists with their own. 


Fas est etiam ab Hoste doceri. 


Previous to the French Revolution, the absurdities of Popery 
had rendered the volatile inconsiderate nation of France gene- 
rally Deists, Such was notoriously the case with all their 
writers, and such, therefore, must have been the case with all 
their readers. For, except the sentiments of the former had 
been approved by the latter, their propagation would have been 
stopped, by contemptuous neglect. ‘To separate the chaff from 
the wheat, required an investigation too patient, and a result 
too humble for that frivolous race. To impose, to glitter, to 
astonish, rapidly to dart from one extreme to another, is their 
delight. Hence, when the Revolution, like chaos, broke up 
the foundations of the great deep, not only Popery, but Re- 
ligion altogether, was disclaimed, and the Almighty himself 
publicly attacked. It was easy to foresee that such violent 
efforts would soon expend themselves; and as the human. 
mind will ever, from its nature, look to something beyond this 
world, Religion, in some shape or other, would succeed to 
them. The happy turn of affairs has re-seated their monarch 
on the throne of his ancestors, and has restored Europe, as 
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nearly as possihie, to its situation in 1789. The Pope has 
been re-conducted to Rome, and the re-establishment of his 
power and his faith, was of course with him and his Cardinals 
the most important object. With a rapidity and decision 
worthy of a better cause, two steps were taken for that purpose, 
and those most efficient; such, indeed, as every body would 
expect, but most have considered too daring, too revolting to 
the general sentiments of mankind: these were the re-esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition, and of the Jesuits. When such 
decisive measures are taken by the head of any society, they 
diffuse into all the inferior ranks an unusual degree of activity 
and vigour. Hence all the Popish Hierarchy from Pius Vilth, 
himself, down to the Parish Priest of the obscurest village in 
Ireland, feels himself called upon to recover the ground which 
has been lost, and we find that no pains are spared. Among 
other schemes, one has been adopted, not a little sagacious, 
namely, an increase of the Bishops in France ; and, strange to 
say, in our dominions in North America, where, to say the 
least, such increase is not requisite, on account of the number 
of Romanists. [It has long been the fashion to ridicule all 
alarms of danger to the Protestant Church; but let us contrast 
what has been done for and against the interests of that Church 
within the last few years. The Society of Jesuits, of all others 
the most wiley and the most dangerous, men who avowedly 
seek to compass their end by any means, per Fas aut Nefas, 
have already obtained two magnificent establishments, one in 
this kingdom, at Stonyhurst, the other in Ireland, under the 
auspices of the British Government; and on the frontiers of its 
most valuable possessions, are to be established three new 
Popish Bishoprics. These Bisheps will of course have their 
Deans and Chapters, their Archdeacons, and all their subsidiary 
assistants, whilst, by the peculiar influence these men possess 
over their flecks, any sum of mosey will be easily raised, for 
the building of Churches and residences. For the National 
Church, in the mean time, what has been done? At home, 
nothing; worse than nothing. <A total withdrawing of all 
encouragement, a perfect refusal of support, a coldness exhi- 
bited to every active member thereof; and abroad, one, one 
single Bishopric has been established over an immense tract of 
country, over a people thirsting for the pure streams of Chris- 
tianity, over millions governed solely by this nation, over a 
dominion extended from Aigypt to China. In one word, let us 
confess the disgraceful truth, that throughout all Asia, the most 
populous region of the world, the most interesting quarter of 
the globe, and of which we alone possess a portion; where 
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property is secure, and civilization studied ; in that quarter, 
the great, the brave, the magnificent, English nation, have 
endowed one, miserably too, but one Bishopric. Oh, tell it not 
in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the Phi- 
listines rejoice, and the daughters of the uncircumcised tri- 
umph. 

In short, there never yet existed any nation, Heathen or 
Christian, which evidenced such a disgraceful neglect of Re- 
ligion, as this of ours. The good sense of individuals, the 
purity of our faith, and the generous exertions of our priest- 
hood, have combined to keep alive among us the Spirit of 
Christianity ; and have preserved us equally from the absur- 
dities of Popery, and the conceits of Deism. Our Politicians 
are all of Gallio’s School. They care for none of these things. 
Or seek a character for spurious liberality, by discountenancing 
that mode of worship which they have engaged to support, 
and ostentatiously associating with its opponents, of whose 
fidelitv they have every reason to doubt, which experience and 
history can afford. 

We would intreat, then, our readers, not only deeply to con- 
sider these facts themselves, but by frequently suggesting the 
subject in conversation, and urging it by every possible means, 
to awaken in the minds of others, a proper feeling on the 
subject. At the same time, be it ever remembered, that we _ 
seek not the injury of others, but encouragement and _ protec- 
tion for ourselves. We require, that if we are the Established 


‘Charch, we should be treated as such. The Pope can send his. 


Bishops where he pleases, he may place them at Calcutta, 
Madras, Ceylon, Seringapatam, and every town of note 
throughout the world. Dissenters of every different descrip- 
tion, can send out their missionaries when and where they 
please. Not so the Church of England. She, from her con- 
nection with the state, must consult the Government on every 
such step. What we then require of Government, is, that 
every possible facility should be afforded us. This, however, 


‘js so far from the case, that the heads of our Church are ex- 


ceedingly fearful how they take the most trifling step. When 
Prince Saunders was in England, not only was a most excellent 
opportunity of uniting the Churches of England and St. Do- 
mingo lost—r cuvsreigs Aeyw—but when a motion was made at 
Bartlett's Buildings, by the Honourable Mr. Villiers, to pre- 
sect him with a copy of the Society’s Bible; there was as 
much timidity exhibited, lest Government should be offended, 
as if it had been proposed to furnish a code of military regu- 
lations. However, good sense at last prevailed, and by the 
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exertions of some individuals present, a motion was passed, 
that Prince Saunders should be presented with two copies of 
the last printed edition of the Society’s Family Bible, together 
with a copy of the tracts on the Society’s list. A present 
which, it was truly observed, might have been offered to any 
belligerent power, without reasonable offence to any Govern- 
ment. This anecdote shews in whata state of bondage the 
Church of England is, by being connected with a government 
which is afraid of promoting her interests; and it also shews 
what effectual aid may be derived from the active support of 
individuals. Other instances of a similar nature might be 
given, but enough has now been said, zf ye have ears to hear. 
What we recommend, is indubitably the duty of every Church- 
man. It is an active and generous support of our own Holy 
Faith, by all lawful means. It never was a maxim with us, 
that the end sanctified the means. Besides, the steps which we 
recommend, are of a public nature: they will be farther deve- 
loped as opportunity may serve, and prudence may dictate. In 
the mean time, we call upon all our friends to give their sup- 
port to any proposals which shall hereafter appear, tending to 
promote the Protestant Religion at home and abroad. 

But, in the midst of these discussions, we have not forgotten 
our old antagonist, Gandolphy. We are sorry to find that the 
measure which we jocosely proposed in a former number, has 
actually taken place. He is silenced. In the two Popish 
Journals for last month, he is not even named. As we have no 
oubliettes in England, we may, however, still hope to hear from 
him, especially having promised, in Itis apology, (see p. 610, of 
our last) a corrected edition of his works. We certainly are 
very curious to learn what those gross errors are which Dr. 
Poynter detected, after having escaped the scrutiny of the 
master of the palace, without whose inspection and appro- 
bation, not the Pope himself is allowed to publish any thing, 
as the said Peter informed us. We apprehend the same fate 
awaits Father Hayes, who has escaped from his asylum at 
Rome, andis returning home fraught with intelligence, which, 
Seriously speaking, is of no pleasant aspect. He fears that the 
Romish Church in Ireland is to be sacrificed for the purpose of 
purchasing the Veto ; and we that are both christians, Protes- 
tant and Popish, are made the toys and playthings of intriguing 
politicians. We wait for more authentic information on the 
subject, but have subjoined what has hitherto transpired. The 
Irish Catholic Board addressed their Bishups on the treatment 
which their delegates received, and on the dangers threatening 
their Church. The Bishops have returned answers of very 
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different tendencies. Specimens of each class we have added. 
The insertion of the whole would have fatigued our readers to 
no purpose. They will observe the staid gravity, and sly 
rebuke of the Primate, and compare it with the more cordial 
address that follows it. Has the blustering Dr. Troy come to 
an understanding with ministers? And shall we have Dr. 
Milner veer about again, and advocate the Veto? For our- 
selves, we still think that all farther political change must be 
mischievous. That the Romanists enjoy all that a Church, not 
connected with the Establishment, ought to enjoy ; and that 
the first Protestant nation in the world should at least stipulate 
for equal privileges to Protestants residing in foreign countries. 
For the Governments of those countries have already granted 
them toleration, which the Pope declares they shall not 
exercise ; and we see what a pitiful explanation Louis XVIII. 
has added to his Concordat, for the purpose of saving bis credit 
with the Pope, and keeping the conditions of the Charter with 
his people. This again is another glaring instance of the little 
attention paid to oaths by Papists. That Louis XVIII. has 
solemnly sworn to observe the Charter, and therefore to grant a 
complete toleration to all his subjects, gives not the least 
concern to the Holy Father, who would no doubt grant him 
plenary absolution from that, and any oath which could be 
taken. Suppose, now, that his votariesin Ireland had taken 
similar oaths, or oaths of a similar tendency, we should have 
hada rescript from Rome, declaring such oaths contrary to the 
spirit of the Roman Catholic Faith, and therefore not binding. 
We must not shut our eyes to these repeated declarations of 
the Pope, that those who believe in him cannot be bound by 
any oaths, contrary to hisinterests. But this subject will come 
more properly before the Public, when the question of Eman- 
cipation shall be again agitated. Our readers have not for- 
gotten, we presume, the proceedings at Tamlaght O’Creilly, 
where Mr. Smith attempted, by means of a mob, to prevent 
the Honourable and Reverend Edmund Knox re-building his 
Church there. For which riot, he was convicted, and com- 
mitted to the County gaol for three months. Not content with 
this riot, he violently attacked the character of Mr. Campbell, 
a Dissenting minister, as well as himself, but one who was 
willing to impart to others the liberty and toleration which he 
enjoyed himself. From the annexed account, it will be found 
that Mr. Smith was not without supporters of his own persua- 
sion, and with what little regard to justice they did support 
him, the verdict of the jury sufficiently proves. We have 
added, although not strictly belonging to our department, a 
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Letter from a respectable Methodist teacher in Ireland, who 
seems to have yet some idea that there may be such a sin as 
schism. 


Coe ee itm 


MONITOR OF THE JESUITS. 


ee emt 


To the Editor of the Protestant Advocate, 


SiR, 


As the recent introduction of the Order of Jesuits into Ireland 
has been the subject of discusion in your Review, perhaps the 
following extracts from the “ Secreta Monita” of the Order, 
may not be unaceeptable. ‘These are the secret instructions 
of the Jesuits; instructions which, if discovered, the mem- 
bers of the Order were commanded to disown; of which men 
knew nothing but the consequences for many years; and which 
the Order, in an ill-fated moment for them, surrendered to 
public examination in the course of a celebrated lawsuit.* 


D. 





*¢ Princes and distinguished persons must by all means be 
so managed that they may gain their ear, which will easily 
secure their hearts, so that all persons will become dependant 
upon them, and opposition be prevented. Since ecclesiastics 
secure the greatest favour by winking at the vices of the great, 
as in the case of incestuous marriages, &c. such persons must 
be led to hope that, through their aid, a dispensation may be 
obtained from the Pope, which he will, no doubt, readily 
grant. It will further their object much, if their members 
insinuate themselves_into forezgn embassies, but especially in 
those to the Pope. Favour must, above all, be obtained with 
the dependants and domestics of Princes and Noblemen, who, 
by presents and offices of piety, may be so far biassed as to 
impart intelligence of their employers’ inclinations and inten- 
tions. The marriages of the Houses. of Austria, Bourbon, 
and Poland, having benefited the Society, similar alliances 
must be formed with the like object. Princesses and females 
of rank may be gained. by women of their bed-chambers, who 
must, therefore, be particularly addressed, whereby there will 


eS «Sev 





* See ‘* A Brief Account of the Jesuits,” published by Rivingtons, 
Hatchard, and Co. London: 
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‘be no secrets concealed: from the members. Their confessors 
must allow greater latitude than those of other orders, in order 
that their penitents, being allured with such freedom, may. 
relinquish others, and entirely depend on their direction and 
advice.—Princes and Prelates, capable of being signally useful 
to the Society, may be favoured so far as to become partakers 
of all its advantages. The people must be taught that the 
Society has, beyond all other orders, the fullest power of abso- 
lution, even in reserved cases; of dispensing with fasts, dis- 
charging from debt, and dissolving impediments to marriage, 
—by which many will apply to them, and thereby incur the 
strictest obligations. The animosities of the great must be 
inquired into, in order that the credit of reconciling them may 
at least gain one of the parties. Such an ascendancy must be 
— over rulers and magistrates of every place, that they 

may be led to exert themselves even against their nearest 
relatives and best friends, when the interest of the Order shall 
require. .Where the Clergy are more predominant, as in 
Germany, Poland, &c. they must be carefully gained, in order 
that by their and the Prince’s authority, religious houses, 
patronages, and foundations of masses may fall to the Society ; 
an object not dificult to accomplish in those places, where 
Catholics are intermixed with heretics and schismatics. Prelates 
must be engaged to employ the Jesuits both for confessors and 
advisers. Care must be taken when Princes or Prelates found 
colleges or parish churches, that the Society always have the 
right of presenting, and that the superior of the Jesuits,’ for 
the time being, be appointed to the cure, so that thé whole 
government of‘ that- church and its parishioners may become 
dependant on the Society.—Whenever the governors of acade- 
mies thwart their designs, ‘or the Catholics or heretics oppose 
their foundations, they must endeavour by the Prelates, to secure 
the principal pulpits.—Their members, in directing the great, 
must seem to have nothing in view but God's glory, and not 
immediately, but by degrees, interfere in political and secular 
matters, solemnly affirming, that the administration of public 
affairs is what they engage in with reluctance, and only as com- 
pelled by a sense of duty.—Their confessors and preachers 
must be informed of persons for every office, and they must 
soothe Princes, and never offer them the least offence in their 
sermons or conversations.”—‘* Widows shewing particular 
liberality to the Order, may be made partakers of its advan-: 
tages, favoured with a special indulgence from the provincial, 
and allowed whatever pleasures they have an inclination to, so that 
public scandal be avoided: women who are young, and 
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descended from rich and noble parents, should be placed with 
those widows, that by degrees they may become subject to the 
same. directions and mode of living; and the family confessor 
must appoint them a governess.—That the widow may dispose 
of her property to the Society, she must be told of those who 
have devoted themselves to the service of God, and be led to 
expect canonization from the Court of Rome.”—‘ The increase 
of the Society must be regarded above all things, and in every 
action, for ends known to the superiors, who are at all events 
agreed in this, that for the greater display of God’s glory, the 
church should be restored to its ancient splendour. It must, 
therefore, be frequently published, that the Society consists 
partly of professors so very poor, that, excepting the daily 
alms of the faithful, they are entirely destitute of the common 
necessaries of life. Confessors of persons of rank, widows, 
and others, must, with great seriousness, inculcate the impres- 
sion, that while they are served in divine things, they at least 
should, in return, contribute of their earthly substance, and 
Prelates and other dignitaries must be allured to the exercise of 
religious acts, that through their affection for holy things they 
may be gradually gained to the Society, and made tts benefactors. 
Confessors must also enquire of their penitents what family, 
relations, friends, and estates they possess, and what they have in 
expectancy, as also their intentions, which they must endeavour 
to mould in favour of the Society. Merchants, rich citizens, 
and married persons without children, must be thus addressed, 
whose entire estates the Suciety may often acquire, but chiefly, . 
are rich female devotees to be thus won.”’—** The superiors 
must borrow money on their notes of some rich friends to the 
Society, and when due, delay the payment; afterwards the 
person who lent the money (especially if dangerously ill) must 
be constantly visited, and wrought upon by all methods to give 
up the notes—thus the Society will not be mentioned in his 
will, and yet gain largely without incurring the odium of his 
heirs. Money must also be borrowed of some at a yearly 
interest, and disposed of to others at a higher rate; and, in the 
mean time, the first lender, compassionating the necessities of 
the Society, may, by will or donation, forgive the interest, and. 
perhaps the principal.”—** The confessors must be assiduous 
in visiting the rich, particularly those in danger; and care 
must be taken, that when they withdraw, others may imme- 
diately succeed and keep up the rich person in his good resolu. 
tions ; he may be then advantageously moved by the terrors of 
hell; or at least of purgatory, and told that sin is extinguished 
by acts of charity, which can never be better bestowed than in 
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support of men who profess a desire to promote the salvation of 
their neighbour, by which means he will be made a partaker of 
their merit, and atone for his own sins; charity must also be 
represented as the wedding garment, without which, no one Is 
to be admitted to the heavenly feast.”—** If any member 
expects a Bishoprick or other dignity, he must take an additional 
vow always to think and speak honourably of the Society---nevet 
to have a confessor who is not a Jesuit---nor determine, in any 
affair of moment, without first consulting the Society. Con- 
fessors and preachers must be cautious of offending nuns, 

since those descended from noble families, (especially rich 
Abbesses,) can be. very useful, either through their own 
interest, or that of their parents and friends ; so that by the aid 
of the principal religious houses, the Society may, by degrees, 
form acquaintance with, and secure the friendship of almost the 
whole city; but, on the other hand, female devotees must be 
forbidden to frequent nunneries, lest they should be allured by 
that kind of life, and so disappoint the expectations of the Order 
as to their property.” —‘ Kings and rulers must have this prin- 
ciple instilled into them. that the Catholic faith, as matters now 
stand, cannot subsist without the civil power, by which means, 
the members will be acceptable to men in the highest stations, 
and admitted into their most secret councils. The Society 
will contribute much to its own advantage, by fomenting and 
heightening \but with caution and secrecy) the animosities that 
arise among Princes and great men, in order that they may weaken 


each other.” 





THE JESUITS. 


Fo the Editor of the Protestant Advocate. 


SiR, 


AFTER a silence of some days, your correspondent P. has 

again thought proper to come forward, in a laboured defence of 
the “ much injured ” and much longed for Society of Jesuits ; 
and by groundless assertions, and bare-faced perversions of 
historic truth, (“* Ecce itcrum Crispinus !””) once more engages 
in the_ desperate attempt to establish the purity of an Order 
which was abolished by a former Pope, on the earnest en- 
treaties, be it remembered, not of Protestant, but even of 
Catholic Sovereigns, as utterly incompatible with the existence 
of civil society. 
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He recommences his assertions, by stating, that it was the 
iINSTITCTE of the Jesuits, of which Dr. Robertson and his 
authorities speak, as having been produced by the Order, 
during the prosecutions carried on against them in Portugal 
and France. Now the Institute of the Jesuits is well known, 
an edition of it having been published, with great care, by the 
Society themselves, at Antwerp, in the year 1635, in nine 
volumes, 12mo. and entitled Libri Instituti Societatis Jesu. 
The documents which Dr. Robertson mentions as having been 
produced by the Order, are those which he says, “it was a 
favourite maxim with the Jesuits, from their first institution, 
not to publish. These they kept concealed as an impenetrable 
mystery ; they never communicated them to strangers, nor even 
to the greater part of their own members. They refused to pro- 
duce them when required by Courts of Justice.’ Charles V. vol. 
ii. p.460. Here it appears that it was not the Instirurr, 
which was published by the Jesuits, that the historian alludes 
to, but the Secret Instructions, which were never published 
by them, and which they kept concealed, as an impenetrable 
niystery, until they inconsiderately surrendered them in a law- 
suit.* What now will be thought of the cause which requires 
such pitiful subterfuges to support it? And of the writer who 
could descend to employ them in its defence ? 

P. boasts much of a “ victorious refutation ” of the Secreta 
Monila, by Gretser. Before I proceed to corroborate the 
authenticity of this code, by other evidence, in addition to the 
irrefragable authorities I have already produced, it is necessary 
that the reader should know a little of the history of this 
writer, Gretser was a thorough-paced Jesuit, who made no 
scruple of denying any thing that affected the reputation of his 
Order. He was the creature of Cardinalf Bellarmine, another 


> 





* The Institute itself, which P. eulogizes so much, recognizes 
these secret laws; for, in the thirty-eighth ruLE, it commands the 
Order not to communicate to strangers the Constitutions of the Society, 
This is a mystery, therefore, which they have scrupulously con- 
cealed, a circumstancce which sufficiently shews that designs were 
entertained, which rendered concealment necessary. What the 
effect of these designs were, and how the Jesuits have fulfilled their 
vocation, the reader will find written in the history of Europe in 
characters of blood. In 2621, the Attorney General of the Parlia- 
ment of Aix desired to see these Constitutions, but they refused to 
communicate them. 

_f It was this Cardinal who maintained that the Pope can make 
vice virtue, and virtue vice ! 
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Jesuit, who was remarkable for supporting the interests of the 
Society, “ per fas atque nefas.” Dr. James, formerly keeper of 
the Bodleian Library, has, on the clearest evidence, in his 
Defence of the Bellum Papale, convicted him of the grossest 
falsehoods; and he has even been reproached by the Roman 
Catholics themselves, with having uniformly evinced a greater 
desire to maintain his point in controversy, than to elicit truth. 
He printed at Ingoldstadt, in 1609, a Defence of Cardinal Bel- 
larmine, by which he made his own all the errors and excesses 
of that Jesuit and others, invalidating the authority and inde- 
pendence of Sovereign Princes : : and he maintained the same 
doctrines himself, in a work published by him at Mayence, in 
1610, and entitled, Vespertilio Heretico-Polticus ; where, 
among other things, he says, * Weare not so timid and cow- 
ardly.as to be deterred from openly asserting, that the Roman 
Pontiff can, when necessity requires, absolve Catholic subjects 


Jrom their Oath of Allegiance; nay, we add, that if this be 


done by the Pope with ‘prudence and care, it is a meritorious 
work, What more need be said? This is clearly established 
by Bellarmine, in his Disp. de Potest. Pont. and by other 
writers,” Pp, }58 and 159. The degree of credit due to the 
testimony of this redoubtable champion of Jesuitism may now 
be appreciated. 

Let us now advert to the additional facts which fully establish 
the genuineness of the Secreta Monita: When Chuiistian, 
Duke of Brunswick, took possession of Paderborn, in West- 
phalia, he seized on the Jesuits’ College there, and gave their 
library, together with all their pea, of manuscripts, to the 
Capuchins. Among the archives of the Rector, the Secreta 
Monita was found---other copies were found at Prague and 
elsewhere.* Ina work, in the British Museum, these Secreta 
Monita are copied 1 in manuscript, at the end of a printed work, 
which bears for its title, ‘* Formule diversarum provisionum a 
Gaspare Passarello s:mmo studio m unum collecte, et per ordinem 
an suis locis annotate.” That work was printed at Venice, in 
1596, and the Secreta Monita which follow it, are (as has been 
observed) In manuscript, and appear evidently to have been 
entered in it by a Jesuit, for his own private use. They con- 
tain the solemn caution, at the end, about their being carefully 
guarded, communicated but to few, and those only the well- 
tried members of ‘the Society; aud also the injunction, that 
they must be den‘ed to be the rules of the Society, if ever they 





* History of the Jesuits—(London 1816,) Vol. First, Pp. 326, 
327. 7 
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should be imputed to it.* Will P. now venture to call this 
authentic document “ a libel ?” 

An opinion, said to have been expressed by Dr. Johnson, is 
often quoted by P. in favour of the objects of his admiration. 
It is well known that this great man often “ talked” (as he 
himself expressed it) * for victory ;” and on one occasion, in 
opposition to a violent lady, he argued even for the Inquisition.t 
It is, however, strange, that in all Boswell’s conversations with 
Dr. Johnson, he should never have reported him as advancing 
any opinion in favour of the Jesuits: and it is certain, that 
Mrs. Piozzi is not to be implicitly depended upon for cor- 
rectness. Boswell convicts her upon the fullest evidence, of 
various inaccuracies in her narrative, which convey the most 
erroneous impressions of Dr. Johnson’s character and opi- 
nions.f 

P.’s next performance in his present letter, is to bring for- 
ward a passage from the historian, Dr. Robertson, relative to the 
Jesuits in Paraguay, which, he conceives, is calculated to assist 
the order. Unfortunately for his object, he chooses to suppress 
another passage, which immediately follows it, in the History 
of Charles V. and in fact forms an essential part of it. “ But, 
even in this meritorious effort of the Jesuits for the good of 
mankind, the genius and spirit of their order are mingled, and 
are discernible. ‘They plainly aimed at establishing, in Para- 
guay, an independent empire, subject to the Society alone, and 
which, by the superior excellence of its constitution and police, 
could scarcely have failed to extend its dominion over all the 


Quan 





* The reason why these Secret Rules were not generally referred 
to by writers, previously to the disclosure that took place about the 
middJe of the last century, is, because the Jesuits, according to their 
instructions and system, positively denied them to belong to their 
code. But when, during the prosecutions carried on against them in 
France and Portugal, the Society had themselves inconsiderately sur- 
rendered them up to public examination, the trath then broke forth 
in full light, and all doubts were dispelled ; then the astonishment 
and indignation of mankind were excited and calied aloud for, and 
effected the extinction of the Order.—That any writer of discernment 
ever entertained any serious doubts of the authenticity of these rules, 
or supposed that the Society was incapahle of framing them, seems 
highly improbable; since, infamous as were their contents, the 
writings of the Jesuit casvists, having the names of their authors pre- 
fixed, and published with the sanction of their superiors, incujcate 
abominations infinitely greater. 

t Boswell’s Life, Vol. I. p. 421. 
~ See Boswell’s Life, Vol. IV. p. 357, ibid 358 and 360. 
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southern continent of America. With this view, in order to 
prevent the Spaniards or Portuguese, in the adjacent settle- 
ments, from acquiring any dangerous influence over the people, 


within the limits of the province subject to the Society, the 


Jesuits endeavoured to inspire the Indians with hatred and con- 
tempt of those nations; they cut off all intercourse between 
their subjects and the Spanish or Portuguese settlements ; they 
prohibited any private trader of either nation from entering 
their ‘territories.’ After similar observations to the same 
effect, the historian goes on to say, “ as all these precautions, 
without military force, would have been insufficient to have 
rendered their empire secure and permanent, they zstructed 
their subjects in the European arts of war. They formed them into 
bodies of cavalry and infantry, completely armed and regularly 
disciplined. They provided a great tram of artiller Y as well as 
magazines stored with all the implements of war.” It is no 
wonder that P. should shrink from the offensive truth which 


this passage conveys, of the Jesuits having been influenced by 


motives of ambition and worldly policy, and of having sup- 
ported their empire by means altogether opposed to the cha- 
racter of preachers of the gospel of peace. 

It is true that the Jesuits were a learned Society, and that 
Dr. Robertson gives them credit for their great merits in the 
encouragement of literature. But it does not follow that be- 
cause they were a learned, they were, therefore, a virtuous _ 
bedy; or, that because the historian applauded their learning, 


he therefore approved of their principles --- as P. seems to 


insinuate. It is notorious, that they cultivated literature for the 
furtherance of their views, and that they often prostituted it to 
the worst of purposes. Dr. Robertson informs us,* that they 
** propagated a system of relaxed and pliant morality, which 
accommodates itself to the passions of men, justifies their 
views, and tolerates their imperfections ; that they have pub- 
lished such tenets concerning the duty of opposing princes, 
who were enemies of the Catholic faith, as countenanced the 
most atrocious crimes :” that “ they have made use of every 
art, and have employed every weapon against Protestants ; that 
they have set themselves in opposition to every gentle or tole- 
rating measure in their favour; and that they have incessantly 
stirred up against them, all the rage of ecclesiastical and civil 
persecution ;” and that “in Europe, during two centuries, 
the Jesuists may justly be considered as responsible for most of 
the pernicious effects arising from that corrupt and dangerous 





* Charles V. Vol. II. Pp. 454 and 455, 
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casuistry, from those extravagant tenets concerning ecclesias- 
tical power, and from that intolerant spirit, which have been 
the disgrace of the Church of Rome throughout that period, 
and which have brought so inany calamities upon civil suciety.” 

P. seems to intimate that the infidelity and revolution of 
France never would have happened, if the order of Jesuits had 
not been suppressed. ‘To prove this, would be to prove a nega- 
tive; atask which, as it has been generally held impossible, I 
leave him to accomplish if he can. But it is not to the sup- 
pression of the order, it is to the demoralized and vitiated con- 
dition of France, which the society themselves contributed to 
promote, by their pernicious doctrines, that the tremendous 
visitation which she experienced, is to be referred. So far is 
it from being true, that the Jesuits would have prevented the 
revolution of opinions, which preceded the revolution of 
governments, that it is well known that some persons, and par- 
ticularly Nicholai of Berlin, informed the public, during the 
same period in which the new philosophers were at work, that 
instead of the Jesuits having ever been effectually suppressed, 
they were at that very time actively engaged in abetting and 
supporting the advocates of infidelity. 

With respect tothe corrupt morality of the Jesuits, we find 
P.asking the question, “ Such evil opinions as were really 
expressed by a few individual Jesuit writers—why should they 
be imputed to the whole body, and to the very system of the 
Order, when its authentic Institute inculcates the purest 
virtue” (which, by the way, is begging the question) “ and 
even perfection? Were any of those loose opinions taught ia 
the Jesuit’s schools? On the contrary, have they not been 
condemned by the Order, as well as by the Holy See ; and is 
it not unfair and untrue to call this ‘ sapping the foundations 
of morality??? Now, so far from the infamous casuistry of 
the Jesuits being merely the offspring of a few individuals, 
that the University of Paris. has exhibited by tiame THIRTY of 
the Jesuir Faruxrrs, who had avowed and inculcated opinions 
of the most gross and exceptionable kind; among these, Pirot 
published the celebrated ‘* Apology for the Casuists,” in which 
he justifies assassination, rebellion, and all that tends to the 
depravation of the human species. The Clergy of Paris de- 
nounced this work to the Parliament, and began by calling it 
anonymous, although they knew its author ; upon which, with 
a view to intimidate their opponents, the Jesuits openly de- 
clared, that the book was published with their knowledge, and 
under their sanction. ‘ Since the Jesuits’ (say the Clergy in 
their first letter) * have now publicly admitted themselves the 
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protectors of the § Apology of the Causuists,’ we, as publicly, 
denounce it.”’* Lamy, another of the same class, in his 
“ Course of Theology,” published, wilh the sanction of his 
superiors, among other horrible maxims, has the following: 
“ The religious may kill those who attack their honour, they are 
even obliged to do this, when the credit of the whole Order 
would suffer if they did not; as when one threatens to publish 
their own crimes, or those of their Order, when there is no 
other way of preventing it, as it seems there is not, if the 
slanderer is about to accuse the Order, or the individual, before 
persons of eminence,” Vol. v. disp. 36. This work was. fol- 
lowed, in 1664, by one printed with the express sanction of the 
superiors of the Jesuits, and written by Moya, Confessor of the 
Queen Mother of Spain, which the Faculty of Theology, in 
condemning it, on the third of February, 1665, declares, that 
their “ respect for decency must prevent their censuring the 
abominations which it contained, on the subject of chastity, 
and the infamies of which that author had become the apo- 
logist.” Bauni’s “Somme des Pesches,” was a book of the 
same description. It was written by a man who was Professor 
of Moral Theology in the College of Clement (the great Col- 
lege of the Jesuits,) and the work was expressly published in 
Paris, in 1639, with the approbation of the Provincial of the 
Sociely of Jesuits. It was proscribed by the convocation of the 
Clergy, holden at Mantes, as “ exciting to licentiousness, and 
the corruption of all good morals, as violating natural justice, | 
and the rights of man, excusing blasphemy, usury, and almost 
all other sins, as things of no criminality.” Berrayer, another 
of these worthies, was publicly convicted of blasphemy in his 
works, which were condemned by Benedict XIV. and Clement 
XIII. yet he was defended and protected by the Society, in 
defiance beth of the Church and of the State. See Coudrotte, 
vol. iv. p. 139. 

All these, and many other censures of their relaxed morality, 
down to che year 1722, appeared in vain. No pernicious doc- 
trine was retracted, but all were successively defended ; and as 
Jate as the middle of last century, Casnedi, a Jesuit, published 
in Portugal five volumes of divinity, in which he made the 
worst use of such frightful doctrines, expressly teaching that at 
the last day, it shall be said by the Sovereign Judge, “ come 
my well beloved, you have committed murder, who have blas- 
— &c. &e. because you believed that in so doing you were’ 


* See La Piwetogie Morale des Jesuits, printed at Cologne, in 
1606. 
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right !!!” To the end of their existence, the Jesuits adhered 
to their original errors, doctrinal and practical. They opposed 
morality, as at war with their system ; and when the Council of 
Trent would have reformed the Church of Rome, Lainez, their 
General, who was met there by the Pope, openly denied that it 
needed reform, and contended that Christ having authority to 
dispense from all Jaws, the Pope, his Vicar, possessed the same ; 
me f Hervet, a Catholic, in his account of what passed at the 
Council, observes that “the Jesuits had, from their origin, 
resolved to flatter the vices of the Popes and their Court.”’ 

I have only to notice, before ] conclude, a mutilated extract 
by P. from the Ecclesiastical History of Dr. Mosheim, which, 
at the termination of his reply, he quotes, as in favour of the 
Order. The following passage, in the work of this candid and 
impartial Historian, which precedes the extract, when taken, 
as it ought to be, in context with it, will shew what was his real 
opinion of this * meritorious” Society. ‘In the sphere of 
morals, the Jesuits made still more dreadful and atrocious 
inroads, than in that of religion. Did we affirm that they have 
perverted and corrupted almost all the various branches and 
precepts of morality, we should not express sufficiently the 
pernicious tendency of their maxims. Were we to go still 
further, and maintain that they have sapped and destroyed its 
very foundations, we should maintain no more than what innu- 
merable writers of the Romish Church abundantly testify.” 
Mosheim, p. 189, vol. v. 

A reflection naturally arises from the preceding discussion ; 
the bigotry, intolerance, and ingratitude of the present Roman 
Pontiff. After experiencing the moderation of the states of 
Europe, and more particularly the liberality of Britain, he 
revives an order of men, who were instituted at the time of the 
Reformation, expressly for the purpose of counteracting, as far 
as possible, the civil and religious liberty which was beginning 
to dawn upon mankind. Against this extraordinary proceeding, 
even Catholic Portugal herself remonstrated ; but his Holiness 
could not “ refuse to employ the vigorous and experienced 
rowers, who volunteered their services ;”* and no matter what 
their principles be, the end sanctifies the means. After inflicting 
this outrage upon public feeling, he next re-establishes that 
detestable engine of the darkest ages-»-the Inquisition ! These 
proceedings accord with, and are elucidated by his letter to his 
Cardinals, dated the 5th of February, 1808, wherein ke states, 


——————— 





he Bull for the restoration of the Order of Jesuits, 7th of August, 
14, 


No. 232, Vol. 53, September, 1817. G 

















‘$2 Religious. Liberty. 


that it having been proposed, “ that all religious persuasions 
should be free, and their worship publicly exercised, he has 
rejected this article.’ In this declaration he is not without 
support, as witness, for example, and it is one example among 
many, the petition of the Catholic Prelates of Belgium, in 
which they express to their Sovereign their decided opinion, 
that ** the existence and privileges of the Catholic Church, are 
inconsistent with equal favour and protection to other religions.” * 

As long as such dark and intolerant policy is pursued, and 
persisted in, what has Protestant England to expect? As long 
as defenders and supporters of such infatuated measures are to 
be found in Ireland, what solid hopes are there of conciliation 
and concession ? 

July 23, 1817. D. 


~ 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Tae Convention between Pope Pius VII. and the King of 
France, appears to have attracted more attention in this 
country, than transactions of an ordinary kind between foreign 
Potentates usually provoke. Let the real case stand as it will, 
it would seem, from the official document signed by M. Bacas, 
as Envoy Extraordinary of his Most Christian “Majesty, that 
there are some pretensions set up by the Holy See, to interfere 
in the civil government of nations, which are not to the taste of 
the present age, aud which cannot be suffered to pass without 
some sort of disavowal being made by the real friends of Civil 
Liberty. The Constitutional Charter of France --- that to 
which both King and People have sworn fealty---contains the 
explicit declaration of certain fundamental things, as the 
common right of the nation, in their politic capacity, as unal- 
terable privileges---acknowledgements to be held sacred for ever, 
and destined for the freedom, happiness, and peace. of the 
people at large. Among those things so consented to be- 
tween the nation and their Government, the free exercise of 
religion, by all sects and communities of Christians what- 
soever, forms an explicit covenant, to the due observance of 
which, the parties are solemnly held. ‘This free exercise of 





* His. Holiness has lately re-echoed these most christian senti- 
ments. In a brief to the Bishop of Ghent, he fuily approves of the 
proceedings of the Catholic Prelates in the Netherlands, and ‘‘ com- 
mends the xeal with which they have defended the rights of God, and 
the Church !"— Amsterdam Courant, Sept. 6. 
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religion is not made out of an indifference to all religion--- 
because the same document, the same record of the public 
rights, in which is registered the right of all Christians to the 
free exercise of their religion in France, recognises, at the same 
time, generally and explicitly, the Roman Catholic Religion, as 
the religion of the state. The reformed religion, and alk 
others, protesting, in doctrine or in spirit, against the tenets of 
the Church of Rome, appear to have obtained nothing of a 
very positive nature by this Constitutional Charter. They have 
a right to worship Gop unmolested by the Law or by the 
Magistrate ; but their respective religions are wholly left to 
their spiritual influence---and the one religion only, namely, 
the Religion of the Church of Rome, according to the laws 
and privileges insisted upon by the Gallican Church, is iden- 
tified with the State. 

This established supremacy of the Church of Rome, in 
France, may have satisfied a very zealous Pork of the nine- 
teenth century. But it seems that Pius the VIlth, notwith- 
standing, entertained some fears for the Church at the head of 
which he is placed, in consequence of this Covenant, contained 
in the Constitutional Charter, guaranteeing to all men the free 
exercise of their religion ; and it would appear, that those 
fears extracted from his Holiness certain remonstrances, or at 
least certain declarations, upon which it was thought necessary, 
by the French Government, to come to some explanation. This 
is plainly inferable, from the declaration of M. Biacas, wha 
affirms, that * his Most Christian Majesty had learned, with 
great pain, that some articles of the Constitutional Charter which 
he has conferred on his subjects, had appeared to his Holiness con- 
trary to the laws of religion, and io the religious sentiments which 
his Majesty had never ceased to profess.” The Declaration, 
after other matters, “ protests, in the name of his Majesty, 
and according to the sentiments which belong to the eldest Son. 
of the Church, that after having declared the Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman Religion to be that of the State, it was incumbent 
upon his Majesty to declare, toall those, his subjects, who pro- 
fessed those other persuasions established in Irance, the free 
exercise of Religion, and to skcure that liberty by the Charter 
and the Oath of the Sovereign.” 

After this, there cannot exist a doubt, but that the articles 
of the Charter, which guaranteed the free exercise of religion, 
were those which his Holiness the Pope complained of, as 
appearing to him contrary to the laws of religion, and to the 
religious sentiments professed by Louis XVIII.; that is to say, 
that it appeared to him to be contrary to the laws of religion--- 
G 2 
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84 Religious Liberty. 

his religion being that of the Church of Rome---that the free 
exercise of religion should be allowed by law. No other 
imaginable construction can be put upon the language ex- 
pressed in M. Bracas’s document. In the first place, it 
strikes many as an intolerable pretension, utterly at variance 
with every principle of civil liberty, that his Holiness the Pore 
should, in any respect, interfere with the system of civil polity 
bestowed by any Sovereign upon his subjects, or agreed to con- 
ventionally between both. The Pope, it is said, pretends 
merely to a spiritual authority in matters relating to religion. 
If this be the case, what right had the Pops to meddle with the 
civil adjustment of France? What right had he even to com- 
plain of any thing which an independent Sovereign State may 
think it proper to do, in its own interior concerns? Between 
France and the Pope there is no imaginable ligament, save 
what a Church administration, subject to the supremacy of the 
Porr, may claim---how, then, could the Pops, with any 
shadow of right, pretend to arraign any principle which France 
had thought proper to lay down as fundamental, in the scheme 
of her civil polity ? 

To the principle of such interference, every man, whose 
breast contains a single spark of pure liberty, will object---he 
will protest against it—he will exclaim against it. And what 
is the ground upon which this undue tnterference in the affairs 
of a foreign independent State is attempted? That the free 
exercise of religion is allowed to persons not belonging to the 
communion of the Church of Rome! No human power can in- 
tercept the prayer of any religion, on its way to the Almighty— 
tyranny has always sunk baffled from the design. The heart will 
pray—even the lips will grow weary in pious labour—no power 
that man ever swayed can prevent it. All that human power can 
do, is to prohibit public worship ; all that the dangerous libe- 
rality of the Constitutional Charter established, was to secure 
to all religions the right of public worship—the free exercise 
of it. Does his Holiness the Pops consider the free exercise 
of religion, “ contrary to the laws of religion?” Does he 
consider it as repugnant to the religious sentiments professed 

by Louis XVIII. that the free exercise of religion should be 
allowed by law? If he think thus concerning a State, pro- 
fessing that religion exclusively of which he is the head—what 
must he conceive of a Nation, wherein his religion is not the 
religion of the State, but is allowed, with all others, freé 
exercise? If the free exercise of religion be contrary to the 
laws of religion, in the contemplation of the Popz, what must 
be his horrors at beholding any other religion than his own para- 
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mount? Here is evidence irrefragable, of the cireumspection 
and sensibility which the Holy Father exercises and indulges, 
concerning the interests of the Church committed to his 
charge—here is demonstration, that his zeal in the discharge of 
his trast has carried him to the length of intermeddling in the 
civil concerns of an independent State—and yet there are men 
who are endeavouring to persuade the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, that the Pope and GonsALvi are conspiring with Lord 
CASTLEREAGH and the English Government, to destroy the 
Roman Catholic Religion! and there are others endeavouring 
to persuade us all, that the Head of the Roman Catholic 
Church confines his vigilance and superintendance to mere 
spiritual affairs! and others, that affect to think that all rea- 
sonings upon public facts are libels; and all inferences, how- 
ever just in point of reason, fit to be answered by execrations 
and slanders ! 

The King of France excuses himself from the imputation of 
having conferred that upon his subjects, which is “ contrary 
to the laws of religion,”’ by affirming, that the oath which he 
took, ‘does not extend to any of the dogmas or laws of the 
Church, and relates only to the civil constitution of affairs.” 
How could the free exercise of religion relate to any thing 
else? Surely the Pope must have known as much, even when 
he was complaining. 


8 x ET 


CATHOLIC AFFAIRS. 





(From the Dublin Evening Post.) 


We stated cursorily in our last, that we had been favoured 
with a letter from Mr. Hayes. We shall now, without an 
further preface, lay extracts from the letter itself before the 
public. 

a some preliminary observations, Mr. Hayes proceeds a$ 
ollows : 

“ What all the intrigues and influenee of the English Go- 
vernment and their agents, who are well-informed, active, and 
opulent—what the exertions of the Vetoists here and at home 
—what Cardinal Gonsalvi and his faction could not accomplish, 
has been effected by what passed in the Board on the occasion 
alluded to, viz. my arrest and expulsion—the loss of domestic 
Nomination at the moment of its unanimous approbation by 
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the general congregation of Propaganda, and the formal re- 
ference of it irregularly made py Cardinal Litta, on the part of 
the Propaganda, to Cardinal Gonsalvi and the congregation 
under his controul. And what was worse than all, as soon as 
the order for my banishment, and its supposed immediate exe- 
cution, was made known in London, Lord Castlereagh postu- 
lates for the erection of three new Dioceses in Upper Canada, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s Island, or New Brunswick, and 
the Prince Regent appvints the three Bishops, viz. the Rev. 
Messrs. Macdonnell, Burke, and Macrane. Cardinal Gon- 
salvi sent his Lordship’s letter to Cardinal Litta, who, without 
ever submitting it to the Cardinals of Propaganda, desired the 
minister to answer that the Rev. Mr. Burke had been ap- 
ointed to Nova Scotia, which was true; that it had also been 
intended to nominate the Rev. Mr. Macdonell to Upper Canada, 
(which was not so true) and that Propaganda would examine 
into the character of the Rev. Mr. Macrane, in order to his 
appointment. Thus, by quibbles of words, Rome endeavours 
to avoid admitting the right of direct nomination in the Crown 
of England ; which right, however, in point of fact, she carries 
intu immediate execution, with as much facility as it appoints to 
Durham or Protestant Dublin. The difference is only this, 
that the King is made head of the Catholic Church in his 
dominions, but is not called so. By the same post, his Lord- 
ship dispatched a rescript to Propaganda—or, in other words, 
sent a request to his holiness, that he would be pleased to take 
a very celebrated man, Doctor Sebastiani, under his protec- 
tion. Now, this Sebastiani is a man of very considerable talents, 
of great zeal, it is said, and an ardent advocate for the spread 
and diffusion of Bible Societies. He had been the means of 
propagating the system in tiie East; but it is now acknow- 
ledged, that this system of proselytizing has not answered his | 
professed object; and many of the most sober and sensible of 
the Church of England divines acknowledge at length, and 
experience has demonstrated the justice of the confession, that 
as much mischief at least as benefit may be done by this 
inconsiderate and thoughtless diffusion of the Bible. If mis- 
chief may be wrought at home among christians: how much 
more mischief, even to the cause they espouse, may be effected 
by this means, among infidels and barbarians? So every man 
who has given the subject serious attention must conclude, and 
so concluded the most sacred congregation. ‘They knew he 
was an instrument in the hands of the fanatics, and they 
recalled him to Rome. He came through England as far as 
Milan ; and to the kindest and most pressing invitations of the 
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Holy Congregation, he continued to answer most impertinently, 
that he would not proceed, unless one of the first prelacies in 
the Roman Court were secured to him. Failing in this, he, in 
defiance of orders, returns to England, and through the influ- 
ence of his Bible brethren, is now recommended, by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, to the dignity he demanded, and obtains it. Ido not 
know the identical prelacy allotted to him, but it is one of those 
called Cardinalation, from which the incumbent is regularly 
promoted to the Red Hat! This is pretty well. England is 
beginning again to make Cardinals—but you must not be sur- 
prised. With a certain faction, the English government, how- 
ever, is now paramount. It erects new dioceses ; appoints 
Bishops ; dispenses Ecclesiastical Dignities in her own domi- 
nions andin Rome. ‘* Salvator Mundi, salva ecclesiam tuam !”’ 

«“ This is the first attempt Lord Castlereagh has made to try 
the pulse of Rome (as he hinted in his late speech) and it has 
succeeded, perhaps, beyond his hopes. The next will be, as I 
can state, upon an authority which never failed me, to nominate 
coadjutors to Doctor Poynter and Co. in England and Scot- 
land, and then Ireland comes into his Lordship’s train asa 
matter of course. My firm persuasion is (grounded on facts 
which have come to my knowledge—upon my knowledge of 
the temper and subserviency of the authorities here, as well as 
the activity of the English agents) that perhaps, before next 
Session, the Crown will obtain not the veto (Lord Castlereagh 
looks upon it now as a trifle,) but the direct nomination; and 
the fools who expect emancipation as a return for the bargain, 
will be completely disappointed. You see what is lost by a 
dereliction of principle, and by bending to what is called expe- 
diency. 

“| have written hastily—and I am aware the magnitude of 
the subjects on which 1 have touched, will demand a much 
fuller and more explicit developement; but confined as I am 
to such narrow limits, I can only cursorily glance at matters, 
which, if fully described, and followed in their consequences, 
must make, upon Ireland, a very strong impression. With 
respect to myself, I shall only give you a very brief account. 

‘I was carried out of the Roman States on the 16th in- 
stant, by an under officer of the gendarmerie, whom they call 
a brigadier, armed with a charged firelock, a sword, and a 
bayonet. His orders were on the strictest responsibility, to 
watch me closely, sleep in the same room, or in the same bed, 
with the key in his pocket, and rot to let me speak to a human 
being, particularly in public. After four days, he landed me in 
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Tuscany, put into my hands a passport of banishment, and I 
arrived at Florence on the 21st of July. 

* ‘The incidents of this affair from the commencement--- 
my protest before my arrest to the British Consul General Parke, 
against Ompteda, and to Cardinal Gonsalvi, against both---the 
loss of Gonsalvi to find a plausible motive, for neither of the 
British agents would take the responsibility on themselves, 
through fear of parliamentary inquiry, with which 1 threatened 
them---the calumnies, threats, offers of money, and every con- 
venience heli out to me by the Roman government---the close 
confinement, restriction, threats of criminal prosecution---the 
delusive hopes given me, in case I made an apology for my 
conduct, that so they might justify their own ; the siege I stood 
against a host of police-men, when | locked myself up in the 
Convent, on the 24th of May, which, on my falling sick, was 
taken by escalade at midnight, on the 28th. In a word, the 
fair and foul means constantly resorted to, during my eight 
weeks imprisonment, in order to tire me out, and make me go on 
without force, would fill a volume. But I forced them to that 
pass, which Cardinal Gonsalvi so much ought to avoid, viz. the 
public eelat of a military deportation, for he could not recede, 
after he had once committed himself by arresting me.” 

Such are the principal parts of Mr. Hayes’s Letter. 






LETTER IN REPLY TO THE CIRCULAR LETTER 
OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC BOARD, ADDRESSED 
TO THE BISHOPS. 
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From THE BisHop or KILLALOE. 


“© Newmarket-on-Fergus, July \7, 1817. 
< DeEaR SIR, 
“ Your Circular of the 15th instant, I have just now received, 
and do hasten to express my most hearty concurrence with the 
Catholic Board, as to the measures they propose and recom- 
mend at this truly alarming crisis. 

“* The vigilance aud anxiety of the Catholic Board, entitle 
them to the heartfelt gratitude and thanks of the Catholic Pre- | 
lates, and of all the Catholic Clergy and Laity of Ireland. If 
it be true that the management of Irish Ecclesiastical affairs is 
taken out of the hands of Propaganda, and committed toa 
certain kind of tribunal, contrary to the.usage of time imme- 
morial ; together with the expulsion of the Rev. Mr. Hayes, 
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the avowed Delegate of Irish Catholics, no doubt but that our 
situation at the present moment Is extremely alarm ng, 

“ tt requived but little penetration to see that the British 
Goverament, jn seeking that abominable measure of Veto, 
with such unremitted perseverance, had something deeper in 
view than to guard against the disloyalty of the Irish Prelates. 
Little, very little, apprehension was entertained on that sub- 
ject; no such thing ;—bat, by obtaining a controul on the 
appointment of our Bishops, the gradual annihilation of the 
Catholic Religion in [reland is most certainly calculated on. 

“ For my own part, [ am decidedly of opinion, that a 
General Meeting of the Bishops should be immediately called, 
to make the last and best stand we could against this detestable 
meisure, a measure, that we should not only deprecate in the 
strongest and must positive terms, but that IF ALL FAILED, 
we should protest against any power the Holy See may have, 
to concede such A PotNnT, to a Government known to be pro- 
verbially hostile to the faith of our forefathers ; and a point, if 
carried into effect, that will most probably terminate in abo- 
lishing the Catholic Religion in Ireland. 

“¢ Quere—Has the See of Rome a power to alter the general 
discipline of a National Church, in an essential point, not 
only without the consent, but in direct opposition to the whole 
Hierarchy of the same; and in circumstances most likely to 
prove fatal: and all this with an eye to political aggrandize- 
ment, and brought about by the schemes and intrigues of a 
corrupt and unprincipled political Secretary ? 

“ As to the time and place of meeting, that rests with the 
metropolitans, and in this a suffragan can take no share. 

© Tam, my dear Mr. Hay, 
“¢ With high.esteem, and sincere friendship, 
“ Your faithful, obedient Servant, 
«“ J. OSHAUGHNESSY. 
“ To Edward Hay, Esq. 


_“ P.S. Should it be improper in me to question the autho- 
rity with which his Holiness is vested in the present instance, 


with profound submission and obedience I bow to St. Peter’s 
successor,” 





ORANGE ASSOCIATION. 





Ata Meeting of the Granp Orance Lopag, of the City 
and County of Londonderry, held at New-town-Limavady, on 
Friday, the 6th of June, 1817, 
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Orange Association. 


The Reverend James Jones, Grand Master, in the 
Chair : 


The following Resolutions were unanimously agreed to :--- 


Resotvep—That we deem it expedient, at this our Annual 
Meeting, to renew the assurances of our most zealous attach- 
ment to our most grac tous King, to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent of the United Kingdom, and our happy Con- 
sutution, as by Law established. 

Resotven—That firmly and unalterably attached as we are, 
and as every true Protestant must be, to the sacred and solemn 
compact entered into between the King and his People, at the 
Glorious Revolution, we cannot view, without the most serious 
alarm, any attempt to re-model the Constitution, by subverting 
those principles which, during the last century, have steered 
us safe through scenes of no common danger, unhurt alike by 
the shocks of Internal Commotion and the assaults of Foreign 
Pow T. 

Re-orveD—That the thanks of the Orangemen of the City 
and County of Londonderry, are pre-eminently due, and are 
hereby tendered, to the Right Honourable Robert Peel, Chief 
Secretary of Treland, the uniform, unshaken, and intrepid sup- 
porter of the Protestant Interest, for the manly, eloquent, and 
decisive appeal lately made by him in the House of Commons, 
in its defence—an appeal, which carried the conviction of 


"experience, during a period of the most arduous difficulty, and 


was founded upon a thorough knowledge of the true interest of 
the Empire. 

Resorvep—That our Thanks are also eminently due to the 
Right Honourable the Lord Chancellor, the Right Honour- 
able the Earl of Liverpool, Lord Viscount Sidmouth, the 
Right Reverend the Bishops of Landaff and Ossory, the Right 
Honourable Sir George F. Hill, George R. Dawson, Esq. and 
J. Leslie Foster, Esq. (the supporter ‘of our principles,) and 
te the other distinguished Statesmen and Senators in both 
Houses of Parliament, who so warmly and successfully re- 
sisted, in the late str:ggle for Political Power, a measure preg- 
nant with danger to “the Protestant Establishment in Church 
and Staite, 

Rrsotvep—That the Corporation of the City of Dublin, 
the Protestants of London, and the University of Oxford, who 
boldly stepped forward in support of the Protestant Establish- 
ment, deserve our utmost eratitude,. 

JAMES JONES, Grand Master. 
WILLIAM S. ROSS, Secretary. 














THE CALEDONIAN PURGATORY.* 





From FALKIRK’Ss TRANSLATION OF BUCHANAN’S FRANCISCAN. 


Illa tamen patribus seges olim uberrima nostris, 
Fingere nocturnos Lemures manesque vagantes, 
Lustrali compescere aqud, magicesque susurris, 
Frigida nunc tota est, &c. &c. 

(Franciscanus, L. 640.) 


In former times when men were less refined, 
And superstition ruled the human mind, 
Our predecessors in pursuit of gain, 
Nocturnal apparitions well could feign.t 








ee onl 


* If the Scottish purgatory has not been so famed as the Irish 
one, it is because the Reformation had not those difficulties to encoun- 
ter in North Britain which have impeded its progress in Ireland, 
which still languishes under the baneful influence of the Popish super- 
stition. St. Patrick’s purgatory, in the County of Donegal, is in 
high repute amongst the Romish devotees in Ireland at this day, 
thousands of whom resort to it for a remission of sins during the 
summer months. ‘ The Rev. Mr. Hewson, Rector of the parish of 
St. Andrew’s, in Dublin, published in the year 1727, a Description 
of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, in Lough Derg, and an Account of the 
Pilgrims business there.” This interesting tract is bound up with 
Dr. John Richardson’s Exposure of ‘‘ The Folly, Superstition, and 
Idolatry of Pilgrimages in Ireland, especially of that to St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, together with an account of the loss that the public sus- 
taineth thereby,—truly and impartially represented.” Dublin, 1727. 

Extracts from these rare and interesting publications will be sent to 
the Protestant Advocate by the present possessor of them. 

t It is well known that the Popish Priests in Ireland appeal to their 
power of performing miracles in proof of their divine mission. One 
species of these is the laying of troubled ghosts, which, but a few years 
since, brought them a considerable accession. of income. But even 
10 Ireland, the mode of imposture is, in the language of Buchanan, 
* frigida nunc tota.” 

The miracles now performed are—casting Devils out of persons 
troubled with epilepsy —separating milk and water previously mixed” 
together—protecting infants from convulsio:.s, and grown people from 
sickness or gun-shot. wounds—by scraps of the Gospel of St. John, 
sewn in leather, and worn about the neck. ‘These are called scapu- 
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Falkirk’s Translation of Buchanan’s Franciscan. 


Com pel the ghosts their sufferings to detail, 
And all the secrets of the dead reveal ; 
Declare whose wife, whose mother, or whose sire, 
Was plung’d down deep in purgatorial fire, 
There in fell torture, without end to lie, 
Until their friends on earth their pardon buy. 
Then, by the mutt’ring of a magic charm, 
Or water blest, the raging fiends disarm, 
Deep in their graves the frightful phantoms lay, 
Or drive them headlong to th’ Egyptian sea.* 
In days like these, our sharp fastidious youth, 
FLy To THE ScRiprTuREs as the test of truth; 
Nor would all Sorbonne’s arguments avail 

To make them credit one old woman’s tale. 
In happier times our ancient legends tell 
The mighty force of this terrific spell. 

By it were matrimonial bands untied, 

The bridegroom separated from his bride, 
And the fond husband often sent from home, 
A pilgrim to Jerusalem or Rome; 

Whilst the seducer by his Priest was led 

‘To riot unmolested in his bed, 

And when the rich man on his flight from life 
Left all his substance to his child or wife, 
Forgetful of a legacy to those 

Thro’ whom alone he should expect repose. 
A crafty Friar stood behind a post, 

With sighs and groans to personate his ghost, 





lars, from being sometimes worn between the shoulders. It is a 
melancholy fact that many ignorant Irish Protestants have been 
deluded into Popery by this latter trick, being compelled to promise, 
that from the day they receive a scapular to relieve their disease, they 
shall never enter into a church door. 

* The Popish Priests usually, in their exorcisms of ghosts, order 
them to the Red Sea, there to remain till the day of judgment. In 
the year 1799, the Rev. Mr. O‘Connel, Parish Priest of Shrule, in 
the diocese of Ardagh, undertook to perform a miracle, by expelling 
a devil from the body of a young man who was brought to him bya 
great crowd of persons desirous of witnessing his supernatural 

wers. After he read the office prescribed in the Rituale Romanum, 
the boy recovered from a real or pretended fit of epilepsy, thanked 
the pious pastor for ridding him of so troublesome a guest, and walked 
off perfectly well to the astonishment of the spectators, and theit 


strong confirmation in the delusions of Popery. 
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And sternly tel! the trembling passers by, 

Quick to the dead man’s relatives to fly, 

And charge them without murmur or delay, 

His long-forgotten burial fees to pay. 

But in those days, it would be vain to claim 
From arts like these, emolument or fame, 
Unless from simple swains or mountaineers, 
Where scarce a beam of knowledge e’er appears. 
—Who would have thought that Caledonian swains 
Chill’d by cold winds, and polar snows and rains, 
In lonely Highland mountains should detect 
The veriest knave that e’er upheld our sect. 

The crafty Lanzius* so smooth and sly, 

With tales of ghosts old dames to terrify ; 

Nor could the dismal scene, or shades of night, 
Conceal th’ imposture from the public sight. 
There is in these gough wilds a dreary plain, 
Producing neither tree, nor grass, nor grain ; 

A dismal desert where for miles around 

No cattle’s footsteps ever yet were found. 
—There under heaps of rocks, with smoke distain’d, 
An old vuicano’s gloomy mouth remained ; 

The fires that yet beneath the surface glow’d, 
Sent forth to open air a smoky cloud, 

And fouler than the scent of Stygian waves, 
Was the dark vapour of these gloomy caves. 
—Old Father Langius with gloomy face 

Was oft observed to haunt this dreary place, 
One fissure larger than the rest appear’d, 

And here the Friar oft averr’d he heard 

In dead of night, the loud and horrid yell : 

Of souls confin’d in purgatorial hell ; 

Saw, like fell scorpions, arm’d with fiery tails, 
Hobgoblins, threshing ghosts, with fiery flails. 

— When once he found his varied arts prevail, 
And all the country bumpkins believed his tale, 





* This was -probably that Langius, who afterwards obtained a 
Cardinal’s hat tor his exertions in support of the Papacy, and of whom 
Luther thus speaks in a letter to his friend Staupitius, the Abbot of 
St. Peter's, in Saltzburg, in the year 1523. 

“* Your best friends are sorry for your leaving us, but still much 
more sorry that you are so near the infamous Cardinal Langius, and 
that you will be compelled to bear in silence all his outrageous beha- 
Viour. I shall wonder if you are not in danger of denying Christ.” 
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He named a night when young and old might meet, 

To see their Priest perform a mighty feat : 

Stand at the fissure without fexr or dread, 

And hold communication with the dead ; 

Harangue hoebgoblins till the dawn of day, 

Then chase them with the shades of night away. 

—Forth sallies Langius, in vestment long, 

Girt round his middle with a twisted thong ; 

Close round about him all the Peasants throng. 

With open mouths impatiently they stare, 

To see him all his instruments prepare ; 

Circles in circles confidently make, 

Around a bowl of water and a stake ; 

And muttering words in voice confus’d and low, 

Some salt and ashes in the water throw. 

Then having mark’d the consecrated ground, 

He sprinkles holy water all around ; 

And mutt’ring as before, with Horrid yell, 

Invokes the pow’rs of heav’n, and earth, and hell. 

—Now, night approaching, brings both old and young, 

From all the mountains round—a motley throng, 

Inflam’d with curiosity to know 

The solemn secrets of the realms below. 

But dreading that th’ imposture miglit appear, 

The crafty Friar keeps the circle clear. 

PROCUL PROFANI ESTE, cries aloud, 

And with a staff keeps back the pressing crowd ; 

Whilst his confederates in the cave below, | 

om in deep groans and shrieks, they Jet him know 
he secret crimes of all the standers by) 

Out to the mob in doleful accents cry, 

‘© No soul condemn’d in purging flames to dwell, 

Js to the laity allow’d to tell 

His dismal tale—a priest must interfere, 

And back and forward all the tidings bear, 

Lest we, the dire tormentors of the dead, 

Should, thro’ this crowd, quick desolation spread,— 

Inflict on living sinners deadly pangs, 

Or tear their limbs in pieces with our fangs.” 

—And now descends into the dark retreat, 

A trembling clown—a partner in the cheat, 

Pretending horror such as men might feel, 

Beholding Cerberus or Ixion’s wheel ; 

Such as men feel whose minds in early youth, 

Are kept in ignorance of heavenly truth ; 
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Darken’d by tales of apparitions fell, 

Which weak old women in their dotage tell, 

As if the features of this dismal place, 

Had stampt the marks of terror on his face. 
Sage Langius follows him, and for the night 
The solemn farce is acted out of sight; 

And till the dawn of day the list’ning crowd, 
Hear groans and shrieks and imprecations loud : 
The Priest conversing with the ghosts distrest, 
Or thumping vehemently at his breast. 

At last the lark, sweet herald of the day, 
Chased, with the gloom of night, the ghosts away. 
Then Langius issued from his dark retreat, 

To tell the crowd the stern decrees of fate, 
How souls of sinners must in blazes fry, 

Until their friends on earth their freedom buy. -- 
That whilst the body in the church-yard rots, 
The soul is pierc’d with spits or boil’d in pots ; 
Are plung’d in frozen waves, or hung on high,* 
In piercing Northern blasts, to bleach and dry. 
The gaping populace he boldly tells, 

That holy water troubled spirits quells ; 
Enumerated the masses to be said, 

And counts the fees that liberate the dead.t 





~ 


* Neither the Prophets, nor Jesus Christ, nor his Apostles, nor 
the Saints that followed close after, taught prayer for the dead. 
I verily believe this custom was introduced by the avarice of Priests, 
who don’t trouble themselves to exhort the people to live well, as did 
the Prophets, Jesus Christ; and the Apostles; but take great care to 
exhort them to make rick offerings in hopes of happiness and a sPEEDY¥ 
DELIVERANCE out of puURGATOY.—(Jofn Huss.) 


Omnia dicta de puRGATORIo decuntur 
Solum modo comminatoria—tanquam 
‘© PIA MENDACIA.. 
(Joun Wickuirre, De Veritate Scripture.) 


+ The Romish Priests in Ireland have sometimes /aid ghosts as the 
term is, in hawthorn bushes, which are held sacred to the fairies, 
whom the common people believe to be the angels who fell with 
Lucifer, See Shakespeare’s Hamlet, and Virgil's Aone VII. 740. 
In the latter, these lines :— 


Alia panduntur inanes 


Ad Ventos, aliis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur seelus aut exuritur ignt. 
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Thus far and near was spread the gainful fame, 
The frantic terror of the purging flame. 
Luther’s disciples many an uproar made, 

But ne’er could mar the profitable trade, 

Until by terror struck, cr won by gold, 

The faithless clown the whole imposture told. 
Since that unlucky day, alas! we find 

Our gains decreasing, and our fame declined ; 
And truth’s fair cause that stands the test of light, * 
Arise triumphant o’er the shades of night. 

—As for the ghosts—you may with safety tell, 
They walk at night where Ethiopians dwell, 
Are by the monks in grim procession led, 
Where Nile in sandy deserts hides his head ; 
Are freed for fees from purgatorial pain, 

By Spanish Priests beyond the Western main ; 
Your caths and affirmations may prevail, 

When no one can come to contradict your tale. 


Glenone, May 3, 1817. 


a 





* John Huss preached loudly against the abuses of the church of 
Rome, and particularly against the impostures of FALSE MIRACLES 
which then abounded ; and about the same time (1405) he also 
preached i in a Synod «t Pracue, in the Archbishop's presence, with. 
amazing freedom on the vices of the clergy. 

By means of the private masses, (said Luther in his works, 
Vol. IT. page 348,) celebrated in the great church of Wittemberg, 
those who had money could secure to themselves, as the clergy per- 
suaded them, the favour cf Gon in their journies, voyages, &c. &c. 
and even after death. 

ARE THESE BASE SUPFPRSTITIONS TO BE CHERISHED IN IRELAND 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ? 
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ERRATA IN LAST NUMBER. 


P. 579, fourth line from top, for prime read Prince,, 


ANNALS. 


P. 128, line 16 from top, for lessum read Juctum. 
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